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WHEN FOUND— 


pp ce-one hundred and tenth anniversary of the birth of Charles 
> _'- Dickens will be celebrated by the headquarters of the Fellowship 
in!London on the 7th February next by a commemoration banquet 
atthe Connaught Rooms. The many branches throughout the world 
will celebrate the event in similar and other ways. Mr. Henry F. 
Dickens will give a recital of his father’s rendering of David Copperfield 
at the Guildhall School of Music at 8 o’clock on the 6th of February. 
Tickets for members’ friends may be obtained from the Secretary, 
14 Clifford’s Inn, E.C.4. 
* * * * * 
Mr. E. V. Lucas had an interesting article in “ The Fortnightly 
Review ” for November last on the “ Evolution of Whimsicality,” 
tracing its origin to the writings of Cowper, but giving Charles Lamb 
the credit of popularizing its use in literature, and setting, consequently, 
the fashion which so many readers since his day have adopted. One 
of the authors he names as having drawn inspiration from Lamb, is 
Dickens. Whimsicality of the purest kind is found in greater abundance 
in Dickens’s books and letters than in any other writer. No doubt 
Lamb appealed to Dickens even when, at the age of eight or ten years, the 
novelist revelled in his father’s collection of books. From this Mr. Lucas 
deduces. that Lamb influenced Dickens, whom he considers “ was the 
first really comic writer that we have had, and his own influence must 
have been endless. Before Dickens, no author had tried to be as 
funny as he could, or at any rate, no author had done so with any 
acceptance.” That is perfectly true. It is also true, in our opinion, 
that since Dickens many have tried, but few have succeeded. Whim- 
sicality is the delicate shade of humour which even the finest artists 
cannot present.. Humour and sheer fun are other matters. 
** * * cd ue I 
One of our readers recently returned from a visit to two or three 
hotels in the country that have boasted indisputable Dickens associa- 
tions, and he is in great distress at the treatment meted out to cus- 
tomers. He says that, not only is the cooking bad, the attention 
indifferent, but the whole atmosphere is wrong. The proprietor 
blazons forth the fact that it is a Dickens inn, but when you get there, 
all that he seems to want is your money, and is not anxious to give 
you value for it. He certainly doesn’t value your Dickens enthusiasm 
atacent. Now, we do not think that is quite true, speaking generally ; 
it certainly is entirely untrue in regard to certain inns we have in our 
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mind. But speaking on the broad principle, we do feel that the 
owners of these old inns would better serve their own interests if they 
looked upon the visitor as a guest, and treated him as such, instead of 
as a customer to be rid of as quickly as possible. 

x * * * * 

A complaint on the same score, but much more pointed and particular, 
was recently made in ** The Daily Sketch ” by a writer, who said that 
“it was not because the ‘ Trust Houses’ had a stormy shareholders’ 
meeting that I found myself at the Great White Horse at Ipswich 
(now a ‘Trust House’). If all the company’s establishments were 
managed as well as this, there possibly would not be that nasty loss 
of £57,000. But even so, I have some criticisms to make, which apply 
to country hotels all over the country, whether managed by the Trust 
or not. Here is an ancient hostelry with Dickensian associations—you 
can see the bedroom into which Mr. Pickwick is supposed to have 
wandered by mistake to find the middle-aged lady in yellow curl-papers. 
But why will this, and many other similar establishments, insist on 
trying, in the matter of food, to imitate French restaurants? Why 
not serve ‘a bit of fish and a steak,’ or a homely sirloin, or well-cooked 
poultry and a Welsh rarebit? As it was, I found myself amid art 
chintzes, contemplating ‘ créme something or other,’ instead of * thick 
soup, a‘ glacé au citron,’ and ‘ Selle de Mouton. What's wrong with 
“saddle of mutton’? And why call the office the ‘bureau’? I 
suppose if the food is decent it doesn’t matter much what you call it. 
But I sighed as I thought of Mr. Pickwick and Sam. And when I 
found a Red flag mecting in progress near the Town Hall I felt like: 
sending for Mr. Nupkins and Mr. Grummer.” 

* x “ * 


* 


One can always find something in Dickens to apply to present day 
troubles and fallacies. Even the agitation over the equalization of 
London’s rates was advocated by Dickens some sixty years ago. On 
his journey home from one of his tramps in East London, described in 
the chapter on Wapping Workhouse in The Uncommercial Traveller, 
he reasoned with himself on what he found existing there, and how the 
evils he saw could be remedied. ** One poor parish in this very Union,’’ 
he said, ‘‘is rated to the amount of five and sixpence in the pound, at 
the very same time when the rich parish of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, is rated at about sevenpence in the pound; Paddington at 
about fourpence ; St. James’, Westminster, at about tenpence. It is 
only through the equalization of Poor Rates that what is left undone 
in this wise can be done. Much more is left undone, or is ill-done, 
than I have space to suggest in these notes of a single uncommercial 
journey ; but the wise men of the East, before they can reasonably 
hold forth about it, must look to the North and South and West.” 

Two of our American branches have hit upon the idea of publishing 
a monthly bulletin during the session. The New York Branch calls 
theirs The American Dickensian, and the Boston Branch The Chigwell 
Chromcle. Both have the same objects in view, that of increasing 
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_ their members, and of keeping the members in close touch with the 


activities during the session. In each is given particulars of coming 
meetings, reports of previous meetings, gossip about members and 
matters connected with Dickens, and a short editorial. The choice of 
the name of the Boston's enterprize was inspired by the fact that it 
had facetiously claimed to hold its meetings and dinners at the ‘“ May- 
pele Inn,” and the suggestion of The Chigwell Chronicle naturally 
followed when casting about for a name. Both are excellent little 
four-page journals, and if each was meant to be a rival to ourselves, 
we should welcome them heartily, as such, for there is nothing like 
competition to further a cause. They are, however, not rivals, but, 
on the contrary, valuable helps at making our magazine better known 
in the States. 
* * 3 * 

A census of the freshmen of Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A., as to their favourite works of fiction was taken recently. 
Dickens was at the top of the poll with the largest votes with his 
David Copperfield and A Tale of Two Cities, both tying for first 
place. Thackeray, Scott and Thomas Hardy tied for second place. 
The average age of the ~ freshmen ” (who, by the way, were all girls). 
Was eighteen vears and eight months. 

% 2 as as * 

Messrs. George G. Harrap and Co., have sent us their new edition of 
David Copperfield, containing sixteen full-page illustrations in colour 
by Gertrude Demain Haiamond, RI. It is a very handsome volume, 
well printed in good type and artistically bound, but rather bulky for 
ordinary reading. The chief attraction to us. however, is Miss Hain- 
mond’s contribution to it. She has chosen the incidents for her pictures 
with apparent care to avoid those which have so often formed the 
subject for other artists, and. on the whole, wisely chosen. Her work 
is very distinguished from the artistic point of view, and very agreeable. 
But some of her characters are not quite our ideal of Dickens's creations. 
She is particularly successful with David as a young man, Steerforth 
and Traddles. We think, however, she fails to realize Dickens's 
Peggotty and Ham, as she also does his Dora and Agnes. The work 
will, nevertheless, give great pleasure to those who, unlike ourselves, 
have no set fancies in these respects. 

* a * %* 8 

Mr. Roland Corthell, one of our American contributors, has just 
published a little volume of essays, which he calls “ On the Sidewalk.’ 
Each is a pen picture of persons and incidents he has seen in his morn- 
ing walks across the business section of the American cities. Mr. Corthell 
has keen and observant eyes, and knows how to record what he sees 
in a manner that visualizes the same thing for his reader. The volume, 
which is issued by the Corn Publishing of Boston, Mass., contains the 
essay which appeared in our last number. Altogether a delightful 


little volume. 
* * * * * 


We regret to record that Mr. A. W. Rideout, the President and 
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founder of the Boston Branch of the Fellowship, passed away on 15th 
October last. We never had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Rideout, but 
we were constant correspondents. From his courteous and friendly 
and enthusiastic letters we gained a knowledge of his personality, 
which coincides with the impression he made on his friends in Boston, 
one of whom has written : ‘‘ He was the Boston Branch of the Dickens 
Fellowship ; for he was not only the very embodiment of its spirit, 
he also brought it into existence, and it has been he who by constant 
thought and labour has, to a great extent, made it what it is.” 

The Stockport Branch of the Fellowship is fortunate in its place of 
meeting. A special room is set apart for this purpose in the Stockport 
Sunday School, and is known as the Dickens Room. Every picture 
in it is a Dickens picture; it has a bookcase erected to the memory 
of the late secretary, William Hatfield, full of Dickens books, sur- 
mounted by a bust of Dickens, above which is the beautiful stained-glass 
Dickens window, which we reproduced some years back in our pages. 
Stockport is proud of their room, and invites any member to visit it 
when in that city. 

* * * * * 

Mr. W. A. Brabner, of the Manchester Branch of the Fellowship, 
has written a play founded on “ Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings,” and ** Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Legacy,” under the title of “ Mrs. Lirriper.” He wishes us 
to state that the play is at the disposal of the Fellowship generally 
free of charge. He stipulates that it shall be played only by members 
of the Fellowship, and that any profits accruing therefrom shall be 
given either to the Fellowship funds, or to some charity in which the 
Fellowship is interested. Applications for the use of the play should 
be made direct to Mr. Brabner, 41 John Dalton Street, Manchester. 

* * *% * * 

After ten years association with ““ The Monmouthshire Post,’ during 
which time he acted as chief reporter and assistant editor respectively, 
Mr. J. W.T. Ley has accepted a post as special writer on “ The Evening 
Express,” Cardiff. On leaving the former paper, his colleagues made 
him a presentation of a handsome bookcase. 

* * k * * 

Steinway Hall, New York, has just been re-opened after thirty-one 
years of disuse. It is one of America’s Dickens landmarks, for it was 
there that Dickens gave several readings from his works in 1868. 

* * ok * %* 

We are indebted to Mr. W. F. Bagnall, the secretary of the Sheffield 
Branch, for the loan of the relievo portrait of Dickens, and to Mr. 
Fred T. Harry for the very fine photograph of it, from which our 
frontispiece is reproduced. The original is a delicate piece of modelling 
in wax, and was executed in 1870, after the death of the novelist, 
chiefly from personal memoranda made from life in the previous 
February. It gave immense satisfaction to the family and personal 
friends of Dickens at the time, and elicited from Charles Dickens the 
younger the following commendation: “I am happy to congratulate 
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you on the success of your portrait of my late father, both as a work 
of art and as a likeness.” This was written to Theophilus Smith on 
18th July, 1870. 

, * * * * * 

Theophilus Smith was the son of Edwin Smith, of Sheffield, who 
was himself a sculptor, marble and monumental mason. Theophilus. 
was also author of two famous books of local interest, ‘“* Wharncliffe ’” 
and “ Sheffield,” both being notable for their very fine illustrations. 
He was also a fine photographer, sculptor and designer. In addition 
to the relievo portrait of Dickens, he executed a very fine portrait 
of the Sheffield poet, James Montgomery, and many other excellent 
examples of the sculptor’s art. He also collaborated with Alfred 
Stevens and Godfrey Sykes in designing many articles used in Sheffield 
in the artistic metal work of the Early Victorian era. 

A performance of Lytton’s play “* Not So Bad as we Seem ” was given 
at Devonshire House on 30th November, the cast comprising some of 
our well-known authors and artists, in aid of the David Copperfield 
Library in Johnson Street, Somers Town. After the theatrical per- 
formance there was an exhibition of Dickens relics, followed by a Fancy 
Dress Ball. As no invitation was sent us to see the performance or 
the exhibition to which we had contributed—we are unable to describe 
either. We must therefore content ourselves with merely recording 
the fact that they took place, and of expressing the sincere hope that 
the object for which the three functions were given will reap a rich. 
sum. 

* * a * %* 

Four new Branches of the Fellowship, now actively in working order,. 
have been added to our list : Brisbane, in Australia ; Old Town, Maine, 
and Vancouver, in the United States of America; and Leamington. 

* * * * 7% 

Owing to the great success which attended Mr. Bransby Williams’s. 
production of three Dickens plays at Birkenhead and Birmingham in 
the early part of last year, he has arranged a tour of two of them 
extending over eighteen weeks commencing at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Birmingham, on the 6th of February, with David Copperfield 
and Oliver Twist. He will play the parts of Micawber and Peggotty in 
the former, and Fagin in the latter. He is taking with him a strong 
cast, special scenery and dresses, and Dickens lovers may anticipate 
a rare treat, for Mr. Williams is not satisfied with anything but the best 
where Dickens is concerned. The tour includes the following towns : 
Liverpool, Sheffield, Manchester, Hull, Leeds, Bradford, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Birkenhead, Wimbledon and Hammersmith. Dickensians 
should therefore look out for the announcement of his visit to their 
cities. There is no greater exponent of ree the stage to-day. 

* * * : 

At the Manchester Conference of the Fellowship, the chairman, Mr. 
E. H. Burden, made a special appeal for the sympathy and support of 
the Branches for the work of the National Society for the Prevention 
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of Cruelty to Children, and we have pleasure in recording the following 

result :—Headquarters, £35 19s. 6d.; Manchester Branch, £40 6s. ; 

Gloucester, £25 15s.; Portsmouth, £15 15s.; Tewkesbury, £2 15s. ; 

Cheltenham, £2 2s.; St. Pancras, £5 5s.; Mr. Robert Hichens, £5; 

Miss Jordan, 10s. ; making a total of £133 7s. 6d. handed to the Treas- 

urer of the N.S.P.C.C., who acknowledges it with gratitude and thanks. 
* * * x x 


An interesting letter of Dickens’s was read to the Gloucester Branch 
of the Fellowship last month. Apart from the fact that hitherto it 
has not been published, it reveals the fact that during Dickens’s lifetime 
there were little communities, similar to the Fellowship of to-day, 
who met periodically to read, enjoy and discuss his books. The letter 
was written from Tavistock House, on the 22nd April, 1852, to the 
Rev. L. Lloyd, of Belper, and ran as follows :— 

My dear Sir.—Your letter, and the resolution of your Reading 
Party, have afforded me unspeakable gratification. 'To be so remem- 
bered is among the greatest honours and happinesses of my life. 

Pray assure your friends of the Reading Party that the affectionate 
terms in which they thank me, touch my heart. That I receive their 
thanks and good wishes with no ordinary pleasure. And that they 
never can be more interested in me than I am interested in them. 

With all good wishes, believe me, my dear Sir, 

Faithfully yours (and theirs), CHarLES DICKENS. 
* * * * > 


= 


A very charmingly illustrated edition of “The Magic Fishbone,” 
from Dickens’s Holiday Romance, has just been issued by Messrs. 
Frederick Warne and Co. The pictures are by F. D. Bedford, who has 
caught admirably the spirit and whimsicality of the ““ Romance from 
the pen of Miss Alice Rainbird, aged seven,” and has provided a picture 
in colour or black and white for almost every incident in the narrative. 
This delightful edition is published at four shillings. 

* * * * * 


Conforming to the many requests of parents, guardians, actors and 
public speakers generally for advice on elocution, voice production 
and acting, Mr. Bransby Williams has prepared a course of ten lessons, 
and has published them under the collective title of “‘ The Bransby 
Williams Course of Acting.” These lessons are full of advice for 
Amateur actors, make-up, voice training, expression and mimicry, 
reciting, ambition, personality and all things which go to the making 
of a successful public performer. These lessons will be found to be 
interesting to everybody, whether they are studying for the stage or 
not. They are fully illustrated. Full particulars as to where and how 
they are to be obtained will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

* 1% * * * 

Mrs. Theodore Watts-Dunton, whose article on ‘“‘ Swinburne and 
Dickens”? appears elsewhere in this issue, has a further article in 
“ The Nineteenth Century,” giving an intimate and delightful account 
of how her husband and Swinburne made every Christmas at their 
Putney home a Dickens Christmas, which our readers should on no 
account miss. Tue Eprror. 
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CHARLES DICKENS* 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 
a: 


O’N an occasion like this, of a social and festive nature, it would be 

natural, I think, in the ordinary course of things, to consider 
the great man whose name is our title, chiefly in relation to those great 
festive gatherings, and that great humane spirit which he shows in 
English Literature ; and whatever degree of attention it is possible 
to pay to it, it is certainly the thing which should be considered first, 
and without which any kind of criticism of Dickens is futile. The 
festive mood, the social spirit, when it really for a time achieves human 
happiness, is a thing that has been very rarely presented in Literature. 
There are all sorts of shades of melancholy, which have been most 
delicately dealt with by the artistic geniuses of all ages. Blue devils, 
so to speak, are of every shade of blue, from sky-blue to that variety 
cultivated by the German Professors, which might fairly be called 
“ Prussian blue !”’ But that red firelight of direct human happiness 
has been very seldom in any way successfully indicated even by men 
of the greatest creative genius. There are only a very few instances 
of it which are successful, I think, and nearly all those instances are in 
Dickens. I will not say that the modern novelists, the earnest, scien- 
tific, psychological novelists, do not describe happiness, for I suppose 
they do not try. Possibly they have no happiness to describe! But 
it is, I think, instructive to notice how almost all attempts to describe 
man in a condition of spiritual satisfaction, save in very rare and 
wonderful single lines of great poetry, generally fail. We are all 
acquainted, for instance, with that class of Literature which describes 
Utopias, or perfect social conditions in the future; and I think that 
most people will agree with me when I say that the effect of reading 
the account of any perfect social state is to fill the soul with the sick 
and fiercest reaction, in which one feels that, rather than live for 
half-an-hour in such a society, one would consent to go on living even 
amid the vulgar and servile sweating and scheming of a corrupt Capital- 
ism under which we do live ! 

It is the same in those higher spheres, in which literary men and 
other great poets and great prophets have attempted the description 
of happiness. It has had exactly the same effect as a rule—an effect 
of reaction. The habit of painting pictures, particularly in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, modern pictures of angels in 
bleached wings and white nightgowns, and so on, has always had, 
I think, upon most people, the effect that it produced in the Byronic 
reaction—a general literary enthusiasm for praising hell, and describing 
devils as noble and generous people, and generally celebrating an 
infernal condition, the attractions of which I believe to be very much 
overrated. 

I say, therefore, that it is very, very rare that that particular note 

* Presidential Address to the Members of the Dickens Fellowship in 


London at Connaught Rooms on October 14th, 1921. 
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of the human spirit, at once singing and at rest, has been achieved in 
Literature, but it has sometimes been achieved by that great English- 
man whom we are met to glorify. It is a very English characteristic, 
because, though the English cannot write about happiness any more 
than anybody else, I do think that there is a sort of atmosphere and 
heaven of happiness in English Literature from Chaucer downwards, 
and perhaps before. It runs through the Robin Hood Ballads and 
innumerable passages of imaginary prose, and it culminates, as I say, 
in a certain spirit in Dickens. You do feel that when Kit and his 
family went to the Theatre, that they did enjoy themselves. As I 
say, it is a small thing, to all appearance, but it is an achievement in 
which one may say that Dante failed ! 

When one considers that aspect of Dickens, one feels that it is the 
proper aspect to insist upon, or, at any rate, to begin upon, in any 
such meeting of our Fellowship as this. But the kind of entertainment 
which it is possible to provide on these occasions is upon a very much 
lower level; as, for example, this glass of water is upon a very much 
lower moral level than that with which Dickens’s characters were in 
the habit of regaling themselves !_ It is impossible for us to entertain 
you in the manner in which the Cratchit family, let us say, celebrated 
Christmas. I am the only substitute or approximation to a pudding 
which can be put before you this evening! And, unfortunately, the 
spectacle of a journalist making a fool of himself is not so entirely 
fresh and novel to you as, say, a theatrical performance was to the 
Nubbles family ! 

But when we have—I will not say, don2 justice to, but—very in- 
adequately indicated that supreme social characteristic in Dickens’s 
works, it is well, perhaps, to correct a tendency to overstate that, or, 
rather, to understate the other corresponding aspect of his work. 
Dickens was—I will not say, although a happy man, but rather because 
a happy man—a very pugnacious man. Indeed, I think an optimist 
who is not pugnacious is the most depressing person in the world ! 
If a man cannot enjoy a fight, he cannot enjoy anything, and the 
kind of philosophical optimist, the serene Buddhistic, calm, smiling 
optimist, who approves of all things and accepts all things—well, there 
is nothing to be done with him except to hit him a thundering crack 
on the nose and see whether he accepts that ! 


it: 


Now, Dickens had this other aspect, as I say, of pugnacity, of re- 
forming vileness, and, above all, of satire; and the satire marks, 
perhaps, the peculiarly challenging character of his work all over the 
world. It represents, for instance, the whole of that question which 
has often been discussed, of his relations to America. When I was in 
New York in the early months of this year, I am happy to say that I 
attended a very delightful meeting of our Fellowship in that city, 
where I can only say that no conceivable English meeting could have 
been more enthusiastic than was that American meeting, for the 
author of Martin Chuzzlewit. As a matter of fact, what Dickens did 
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, in relation to America is very much what he did in relation to England. 
There is a curious sort of impression, to judge from some people’s 
criticism of Martin Chuzzlewit and of the American Notes, which seems 
to suggest that Dickens described America as a kind of lunatic asylum, 
full of criminal lunatics like Hannibal Chollop and Jefferson Brick ; 
while he was, at the same time, describing England as an island of 
Innocence. a happy world consisting entirely of poor and ardent beings 
like Mr. Pecksniff and Jonas Chuzzlewit, and Chevy Slyme, and 
Montague Tigg! Now I think that even those Englishmen who 
consider that Dickens’s satire against America was deserved, or even 
those Englishmen who think that something of the evils against which 
that satire was directed stili remain in America, even such Englishmen 
may very reasonably look at home for any field of reform, or for the 
application of the moral truths of Dickens. When we have got rid of 
all our Pecksnifis, it will be time to ask the Americans to get rid of all 
their Jefferson Bricks! And I am not going to give a list of the 
Pecksnifis whom it might be well to get rid of, though, as Mr. Pecksniff 
himself observed, “A suitable opportunity now offers ! ” 

: But I will remark that there is practically no difference, so far as 
that mere enumeration of fantastic or despicable characters is con- 
cerned, between the England and the America of Martin Chuzzlewit. 
The truth is that Dickens did something to England and to America 
which is far more valuable and far more practical for the real purpose 
of uniting two peoples than most of the vague and verbose eulogy 
that has appeared upon both. I do not know whether what I say is 
calculated in any way to chill the political enthusiasm of others, but 
I must frankly confess that I have very seldom listened to any of 
those wonderful statesmanlike, diplomatic speeches about how im- 
partially we all love the Czecho Slovaks or whoever it may be, without 
feeling my genuine enthusiasm for the Czecho Slovaks, which I now 
say is at boiling point, to sink almost to zero! Whenever I hear the 
formal eulogy, and an assertion of the friendship of two nations, a 
horrible, phantom echo seems to come to me of some speech by Mr. 
Pecksniff ! I do not know that the utterances of the statesmen or 
diplomatists are insincere ; I think in some cases they are prompted 
sincerely, but the very medium that is employed, the extreme difficulty 
of praising anything except in the form of a poetical ode which most 
politicians are not ready to produce on the spur of the moment, gives 
something unreal and almost spectral to the whole of that expression 
of social unity. 

Now, what Dickens did to unite the two peoples was to make them 
laugh at each other. He satirises both of them, but by satirising his 
own people he showed that he was doing it impartially ; he showed 
that what he satirised was common human folly and weakness, and, 
therefore, as I can myself testify from my experience in America, his 
satire has left no kind of bitterness whatever in the attitude of that 
democracy towards that great democrat. 

Now, when a great satirist, and one so powerful as Dickens, also 80 
popular, attacks the snobberies or the priggishness of this world, this 
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world generally has a more or less sub-conscious tendency to escape 
from the satire. Some fact or other is always insisted on, or some 
fancy is indulged in which will rob the satirist, to some extent, of his 
intellectual authority. I need not point out that this has been so 
from the beginning of the world; the prophets have been called 
madmen; everyone insisted that Dante was glum and bitter and 
savage. A more plausible case is that of that very great man Swift. 
A vast amount of Swift’s satire is now very unjustly neglected, because 
of the tradition on which his enemies so much insist—that he was a 
very misanthrope and madman raving at all mankind. 


III. 


Now, when the world was confronted with the searching and even 
scourging satire of which Dickens was capable, the world, in its un- 
conscious self-defence, was in a difficulty. It was obviously difficult 
to maintain that the author of the account of the Dingley Dell Cricket 
Match was an unsmiling and glum figure like Dante! It was very 
difficult to maintain that the author of A Christmas Carol was a 
maniac or misanthrope hating all mankind! Therefore, the existence 
of that hypocritical spirit in Society, which always seeks to protect 
itself, consciously and unconsciously tended towards another explana- 
tion. It created and fixed permanently the opinion which says that 
Dickens was only a caricaturist ; he made an absolutely unreal world 
fantastic and fascinating indeed, but, unlike the world in which we 
live—he was an inventor of goblins and elves and fairies ! In other 
words, all Dickens’s criticisms were to some extent blunted by the 
theory that anything he said was to be taken as a kind of glorious and 
amusing lie. In defining that theory, it is well on our side to maintain 
measure and commonsense. As Sir Thomas More said: “‘ Never was 
the heretic yet who spoke all false,” and there is in that criticism an 
element of truth, as in the other criticisms directed against other re- 
formers. It is perfectly true, for that matter, that Dante was a man 
of glum temperament. It is perfectly true that Swift was a man of 
morbid sensibility, and of a terrible trend towards depression. And 
it is perfectly true that Dickens's type of art, his mode of expressing 
himself, was of the fantastic sort ; that his literary style was exuberant 
rather than restrained. But what people always leave out in those 
rough and ready estimates of this great man was a small, not unim- 
portant thing called “ truth itself !’’ The things that Swift said about 
Government, about law, about the great, about the weak society of 
his day, then at the height of its glory—the things he said were indeed 
said by a bitter and morbid, even an insane man. But the things he 
said happened to be most of them true. The criticism which he made 
of the early Eighteenth Century and that corrupt oligarchy which has 
left so many of its evils behind it, were in themelves virile and noble 
criticisms of an evil state of society. 


EV 


In the same way, it is perfectly true that Dickens had’ running 
through his whole work an indistinct element of exaggeration, but 
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that exaggeration is itself exaggerated. He exaggerated in the same 
fashion that all poets and artists of a certain somewhat flamboyant 
type always do emphasize or over-emphasize certain things. He 
exaggerated in literature as Turner, for instance, exaggerated in 
painting, another great Englishman full of very much the same 
kind of highly-coloured energy and imagination. You all know the 
‘old story about Turner and the realistic critic. It is a chestnut, but 
it is the business of these solemn occasions to repeat stories for the 
thousandth time : the story of the man who, when Tumer was painting 
-a sunset, said to him: “ It is all very well, Mr. Turner, but I never 
saw a sunset like that !’’ And Turner said: “ Don’t you wish you 
could?” That story above quoted is embodying the case against 
realism, but, as a matter of fact, it embodies something else as well. 
It is not only an argument against realism, but it is the real proper 
restraint upon imagination. Turner recognised that while an artist 
may make up something that does not exist in the real world, it is 
his business to make up something that the human spirit desires to 
imagine. In othe: words, simple and hackneyed as the form is, it is 
not only the business of the artist to create, but also to please. If 
you consider the large amount of modern realistic and psychological 
fiction, just as if you consider the very large amount of modern art, 
I think you will be inclined to hesitate about whether the artist can 
claim even the attraction of Turner's sunset. When you read about 
somebody who says: “ Never in the course of all my rambles through 
country churchyards have I ever come upon a tombstone with an 
inscription like that of Mrs. Sapsea,”*in these circumstances, it is 
perfectly legitimate to reply: “Don't you wish vou could?” Ifa 
person says that he thinks any particular character, even such as the 
most expansive characters in the very earliest books, such as—well, I 
won't say Dick Swiveller, because I think he has a perfect right to 
live—but any of the most expansive of his figures. say Mr. Dowler, for 
instance, that swagger through the admirable reminiscences of 
Pickwick ; if anyone says of those: * I never met a man like that,” it 
is legitimate to say: “‘ Don’t you wish you could ?” 

But if you read one of these’slow, careful, modern stories, which 
-describe the gradual development of some young lady—how she fell 
in love with the drawing master, and had a strange inward feeling that 
she wished to hammer drawing pins into his head, or something of 
that kind—you all know that delicate description of human feeling 
which is so common in fiction, when you read about that young lady, 
-and say: “I never met a young lady of that kind,” it is not possible 


for the artist to reply: ** Don’t you wish you could?” On the con- 
trary, if he did say: “ Don’t you wish you could !” you would have 
the obvious answer: “I thank God I can't!” 


As a matter of fact, I may say, in conclusion, that the charge of 
Dickens’s exaggeration is exaggerated. A vast amount of Dickens is 
far more realistic than most modern realistic fiction ; practically the 
whole of the last two or three novels, for instance, are packed full of 
‘facts which are so true, facts about politics and high society, which 
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are so true that you are not even now allowed to print them in 
the newspapers. It would be much truer to say that Dickens fills his 
pages with stories of real life, the names being merely altered, than to 
say that what he depicted was exaggeration, and impossible. And 
- if it is true, as some say, that he stands out of that Victorian age as a 
kind of ridiculous pantaloon decked out in fantastic clothes, and that 
people count him with Thackeray and Trollope, I think the very reverse 
is the case. I have a great admiration for Thackeray and Trollope 
and those other great pantaloons; but I think it was they who were 
deceived. It was thev who were under the delusions; it was they 
who were hoodwinked by fables and fictions, many of which, though 
not all, have now passed away. But the man who really saw our 
society as it is, was Charles Dickens. 

Well, it is a very old story. In all times, people have had that 
illusion which the people of what I may call with every respectful 
intention the Thackeray epoch, held the illusion that the fashions and 
forms of their own time were all eternal. I think to Thackeray the 
figure of a perfect man of the world like Major Pendennis appeared 
to him to be, as it were, a central type of citizen. If you were to look 
at their costumes now, or even their manners, I venture to think that 
Major Pendennis would look quite as fantastic as Mr. Turveydrop. 

But that, as I say, is an old story, and an old moral, and one that it 
never required even this great man to teach us—that it is the genius 
that creates which remains, that it is the spirit of man, the imagination 
which is a part of our immortality which abides, and that it is the 
fashion of this world that passes away. 


CHARLES DICKENS 
Born February 7th, 1812. 


N°? youth was his enriched with gold or guerdon, 
But like a guiding star 
Fair Genius soothed his every boyish burden, 
And beckoned from afar. 


Till to maturity of manhood growing, 
On many a living page 

‘Twas his to write in language clear and glowing 
His message to the age. 


No little child but having heard remembers,— 
So fresh such marvels seem !— 

That fearsome tale beside the flickering embers 
Of Scrooge’s Yule-tide dream. 


Thenceforth the fulness of the Christmas story, 
Unrealized till then, 

Thrilled hearts that hitherto had missed its glory, 
** Peace and Good-will to men.” 
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Till oft on eyes a mist unwonted stealing 
Lets fall the furtive tear, 

Some memories of departed days unsealing 
To hearts grown soured or sere. 


Poor debtors from their homes and dear ones taken 
To pine on prison-floor ; 

The foundling-child half-famished and forsaken, 
Pleading in vain for “* more.” 


These touched his heart to pity that assisted 
The weak against the strong ; 


His trenchant pen the tyrant’s power resisted, 
And railed against the wrong. 


The jocund friends in jovial fashion keeping 
Christmas at Dingley Dell ; 

The mourners in the country churchyard weeping 
The loss of little Nell. 


Idylls like these—of life and love and duty— 
He sketched with honest pride, 

In all their simple charm of natural beauty 
They travelled far and wide. 


Their spell is felt in quiet Kentish village, 
His own familiar soil, 

And in them oft the sturdy sons of tillage 
Find respite from their toil. 


And in the dust and din of crowded city, 
The magic of his art 

Moves many a soul to tenderness and pity 
In factory, forge, and mart. 


So in the midst of zeal that faltered never, 
On him our gifted friend 

Who served his country with his best endeavour 
Swiftly drew nigh the end. 


And. to the tomb he passed which is the Portal 
Of Peace, with tranquil trust ; 

To wait in certainty of Life immortal 
The rising of the just. 


But still through all the world in modes unmeasured 
His words their work fulfil, 

For in the volumes of the Nations treasured 
His voice is speaking still. 


(Peterhouse). J. Hupson. 
The Cambridge Review, 8 February, 1912. 
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WHERE THE ‘PICKWICKIANS “HUNG OUT” 
A GUIDE TO THE INNS AND TAVERNS OF “PICKWICK” 


By WILFRED WHITTEN 
(“John o’ London”’) 


Bob Sawyer: ‘* I say, old boy, where do you hang out ?” 
Mr. Pickwick replied that he was at present suspended at the George 
and Vulture. 


M® B. W. MATZ—one of our best Dickensians—tells us that his 
new book, ‘“‘ The Inns and Taverns of © Pickwick’ ’’* does not 
claim to supply a long-felt want, but, so far as I am concerned, that is 
exactly what it does. For many years, one of my unfulfilled holiday 
dreams has been a tour through Southern England in the footsteps 
and wheel-tracks of the Pickwickians; and here is a series of careful 
and delightfully sympathetic notes on the inns and taverns in which 
they tarried, or which are otherwise conspicuous in ~ Pickwick.” 
These, moreover, are described in the right order. There are nearly 
forty of them—forty reading like one in their cheerful suggestions. 
Mr. Matz’s descriptions and discoveries are themselves good proof 
of his statement that The Pickwick Papers has maintained its place as 
“the most popular book in our language.” No other story seems so 
real, or has so mixed itself with realities. When Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
was trying to discover which bedroom of the * Angel ”’ hotel at Bury 
St. Edmunds Dickens himself had occupied in his reporting expedition 
during the electoral campaign of 1835, he found that Mr. Pickwick was 
become more real to the landlord and his waiter and guests than even 
his creator. It is true, as Mr. Matz says, that the Pickwickians are 
so actual to us that we think of them as real people and not as characters 
in a story ; we do not pause to make a mental adjustment, but think 
of them. so to speak, in their own thoughts and language. It was to 
the * Angel” at Bury St. Edmunds that Mr. Pickwick pursued Jingle, 
just then ° ‘Captain FitzMarshall.”” From Mrs. Leo Hunter's al- fresco 
entertainment at Eatanswill. The “ Angel” has a severe county-hotel 
exterior, but it is undoubtedly the Pickwick hostelry. It has stood 
since 1779, and is not, Mr. Matz tells us, materially changed. Its 
coffee-room and tap-room and bar and other nooks are all in the coach- 
ing-days tradition, and the pump at which Sam Weller had his “ half- 
penny shower- -bath ” under the crafty eyes of Job Trotter still remains. 
Mr. Matz pertinently points out that not only are many of the 
principal scenes in Pickwick enacted in hotels, inns, and wayside 
public-houses, but the story practically begins in an hotel and ends in 
one. As I had occasion to point out a few weeks ago, the ‘“‘ Golden 
Cross’ Hotel, from which the Pickwickians, plus their voluble and 
still unsuspected friend, Mr. Jingle, started in the “* Commodore ” 
coach for Rochester, stood on ground which is now part of Trafalgar 


* «<The Inns and Taverns of ‘ Pickwick,’” with some observations on their 
other Associations. By B. W. Matz. With illustrations. London: Cecil 
Palmer. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Square. Mr. Matz, of course, confirms this well-known fact, but adds 
the piquant information that the precise spot was that now occupied 
by the Nelson Monument. Its windows looked down Whitehall, whose 
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THE HOP POLE, TEWKESBURY 


As it was in Pickwickian days 


Drawn by Arch Webb 


vista was slightly interrupted by the King Charles statue. On the 
left was Northumberland House. The hotel had a side entrance in 
St. Martin’s Lane, which then did not end, as now, at the National 
Portrait Gallery, but extended down to the Strand. Some Londoners 
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may have observed that to this day the northward numbering of the 
houses in St. Martin's Lane begins with the Chandos Tavern, No. 28. 
The missing numbers are accounted for by the truncation of the street 
on the formation of Trafalgar Square. 

The * Golden Cross *’ was the busiest coaching-inn in West London, 
and was in coach connexion with Exeter, Hastings, Cambridge, Chel- 
tenham, Norwich, Portsmouth, Birmingham and Brighton. 

Few, if any, of the existing Pickwickian inns and taverns fail to 
make the most of their great asset. The “ Bull Inn” at Rochester 
displays the legend: ‘‘Good House. Nice Beds. Vide Pickwick.” 
Mr. Pickwick’s bedroom is identified with No 17. Those of Mr. Tupman 
and Mr. Winkle, which led into one another, are Nos. 13 and 19. The 
ballroom in which Mr. Tupman and Jingle saw the arrival of Rochester 
society and fell foul of Dr. Slammer, of the Ninety-Seventh, with such 
painful consequences to Mr. Winkle on the morrow, is hardly altered, 
and the ~ elevated den’ where the harpists and fiddlers played is 
stiil to be seen. 

The “ White Hart ” in the Borough, to which Mr. Wardle and Mr. 
Pickwick pursued Jingle and Rachel from Dingley Dell, no longer 
exists; but its coaching yard may still be seen under the old name. 
Close by, the old ** George ” inn remains a perfect fragment of the old 
Borough coaching inns described by Dickens. 

No choicer old Pickwick inn can be found than the * Leather Bottle ~ 
at Cobham, Kent, whither Mr. Tupman retired after his loss of Rachel, 
and whence he wrote the letter which so alarmed his leader: ** Life, 
my dear Pickwick, has become insupportable to me.’ Mr. Pickwick, 
Mr. Winkle, and Mr. Snodgrass rushed thither, to find him supporting 
it very well on “a roast fowl, bacon, ale and etceteras.”’ The little 
inn displays on its signboard the classic figure of Mr. Pickwick addressing 
the Club standing on his Windsor chair. 

In all doubtful cases of identification Mr. Matz remains properly 
doubtful. I remember well the old * George the Fourth * Tavern in 
Clare Market. and should like to think that I had seen it truly as the 
scene of Mr. Lowten’s sing-song and of old Jack Bamber’s lugubrious 
story of the Queer Client ; but this inn shares the possible honour with 
the ~ Old Black Jack,’ which was also in Portsmouth Street; both 
have disappeared. 

Among the Pickwick hotels in which I have myself slept is the 
“Great White Horse’ at Ipswich, and I can confirm Mr. Matz’s 
statement that this’fine old hotel no longer deserves Dickens’s rather 
unkind account of it. I have always wondered how he escaped an 
action for libel. It is good to know that a later proprietor had the 
wit and good grace to print in a little booklet the whole of the chapter 
in which the disparagement is contained. All is forgiven in the 
fact that Mr. Pickwick stayed here with Mr. Magnus, and in the 
inextinguishable humour of his mislaid watch and mistaken bedroom. 

Among the many other Pickwick caravanserais and resorts which 
survive are the “ George and Vulture ” in St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, 
where the bedroom in which Mr. Namby arrested Mr. Pickwick after 
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his heated encounter with Sam is still shown. The “ Blue Boar,” 
Leadenhall Market, the favourite resort of the elder Weller, is no more. - 
Neither, of course, is the ‘‘ White Horse Cellar,” on the south side of 
Piccadilly, from which Mr. Pickwick set out for Bath with Mr. and 
Mrs. Dowler. But the ~ Spaniards Inn,” at Hampstead, where Mr. 
Jackson inveigled Mrs. Bardell from her tea-party into the hackney- 
coach which was to take her to the Fleet Prison, remains, with its 
Dickensian garden and arbours. So, one is thankful, does the “ Sara- 
cen’s Head” at Towcester, where the Pickwickians arrived from 
Birmingham on a drenching night and witnessed the alarming encounter 
between Mr. Pott and Mr. Slurk in the kitchen ; but the present name 
of the hotel is the ‘* Pomfret Arms.” Also, practically unchanged, we 
have Osborne’s Hotel, in the Adelphi, where Mr. Pickwick announced 
that his wanderings were over. There are many others on which Mr. 
Matz has much to say, and he is to be thanked for a very accurate and 
delightful companion to The Pickwick Papers. The illustrations by 

photograph or reproduced drawings are numerous and admirable. 
Reprinted from John o’London’s Weekly 

with permission of the Editor. 


DICKENS AND DE LA MARE 
By T. B. DONOVAN 


WOULD have maintained until quite recently that there were no 

two writers quite so dissimilar as Charles Dickens and Walter 
De La Mare, no two authors between whose work so few parallels 
could be found. Wide oceans seemed to roll between the realistic, 
workaday world where Dickens's creations move foursquare and 
sharply defined, and the faery realms where Mr. De La Mare’s wayward 
fancy loves to stray. The master novelist of life and manners and 
the dreamy lyrical poet seemed to have nothing in common. 

That was before I read “The Memoirs of a Midget.” I had not 
read many pages of Mr. De La Mare’s latest prose work before I 
became aware of a distinct, yet delicate, Dickensian flavour. I do not 
know whether it was remarked by any of the reviewers, but for me it 
pleasantly pervaded the book. 

The Dickens influence shows itself unmistakably in places, but 
mostly it is more subtly present. It must not be imagined that there 
is the slightest trace of plagiarism or imitative writing. It is rather 
as though the shade of the master had hovered over Mr. De La Mare 
while he was writing his masterpiece. It is occasionally, in the perfect 
blending of the Dickens atmosphere with the living author's own more 
ethereal, more fanciful style, almost uncanny. 

It were presumptuous to attempt an analysis of the two styles. 
They merge so harmoniously into a perfect whole. But one or two of 
the more noticeable Dickens traits may be indicated. In the matter 
of names alone—are not Crimble, and Hubbins, and Waggett cog- 
nomens which would have delighted the creator of Crummles and 
Boffin ? 
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There are several characters who would feel quite at home in the 
pages of David Copperfield or Our Mutual Friend, due allowance being 
made for the fact that Mr. De La Mare uses dry-point, so to say, while 
Dickens employed all the colours on the palette. Take Miss M.’s 
father, in the early chapters, for instance. Mr. Dick and Mr. Micawber 
came variously to my mind as I read of his unfinished tomes on the 
History of Paper-Making, on the Hop, and on the Cherry, of his un- 
fortunate speculations in the cultivation of the trees from which the 
Chinese first made paper, of his lovable, unpractical nature, in short, 
his general ineffectiveness. 

There are others, too. Miss Fenne, the spiteful godmother, Mrs. 
Monnerie, the Midget’s purseproud patroness, the circus proprietor, 
the lovelorn Mr. Crimble—all these and others are characters who 
might have sprung from the brain of Charles Dickens himself, though, 
to be sure, he would have drawn them with a loving wealth of detail, 
where Mr. De La Mare prefers to stimulate the imagination. 

Above all these, however, towers Mrs. Bowater. The tenderness, 
sympathy and fidelity which lurk unsuspected beneath her gaunt 
exterior, her severe black dress, and her unwavering—though some- 
times ambiguously expressed—sense of rectitude, are worthy of Dickens 
at his best. Her daughter, the fickle Fanny Bowater, is more akin to 
the Becky Sharp of the other great Victorian. But, then, there is 
some question if she 7s Mrs. Bowater’s own daughter. I strongly 
doubt it. Her mysterious husband, who, like Mrs. Harris, never 
appears in the flesh, but whose portrait dominates tiny Miss M. in a 
typically Dickensian manner, and whose library of nautical works 
supplies her with unconventional reading matter, would, one feels, 
have been equally true to the Dickens tradition. 

A delightful cameo shows us Mrs. Bowater and the Midget at home, 
and I will permit myself this one quotation. To me it breathes the 
very essence of Dickens—and De La Mare :— 


‘““Mrs. Bowater sometimes played with me at solitaire, draughts 
or cards. In these she was a martinet, and would appropriate a 
fat pack at Beggar-my-Neighbour with infinite gusto. How silent 
stood the little room, with just the click of the cards, the simmering 
of the kettle on the hob, and Mrs. Bowater’s occasional gruff ‘ four 
to pay.’ We might have been on a desert island.” 


I have come to the conclusion that it is no mere accident that Mr. 
De La Mare mentions Dickens twice in the “ Memoirs.” May we 
assume that, in the world of prose at least, he looks upon the master 
as his spiritual—if less introspective—forbear ! 


THE NEW YEAR 


* AY the New Year be a happy one to you, happy to many more 
whose happiness depends on you! May each year be happier 
than the last, and not the meanest of our brethren or sisterhood 
debarred their rightful share in what our Great Creator formed them 
to enjoy.” The Chimes. 
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CHARLES DICKENS—ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By WALTER DEXTER 


HARLES DICKENS celebrated his tenth birthday on the seventh 
of February, 1822. 

The previous December saw a fresh inmate in the Dickens household 
at 18 St. Mary’s Place, Brook, Chatham, in the person of James Lamert, 
the son of Dr. Lamert, a widower who had just married Dickens’s 
aunt, Mary Allen. Dr. Lamert was attached to the Ordnance Hospital 
in Chatham, and was undoubtedly the original of Dr. Slammer in 
Pickwick. That the Dickens family was much attached to the Lamerts 
is shown by the fact that on April 3rd, 1822, a brother, who was born 
to young Charles, was christened Alfred Lamert Dickens. 

Young James Lamert was some years the senior of Charles, and it 
was he who first took Dickens to a theatre; no doubt to the one at 
Rochester ; and in addition, was the prime mover in amateur theat- 
ricals at the Hospital in which not only Charles, but Dr. Lamert himself 
took part, which commenced in this year. At this time, too, the lad 
Dickens wrote and acted a play entitled ‘‘ Misnar, the Sultan of India,” 
the beginning of a passion for the stage which lasted throughout his 
whole life. 

The end of the year witnessed the departure of the Dickens family 
from Chatham to London, but Charles did not,join them until early 
the following year, remaining behind with his schoolmaster, Mr. Giles. 
Looking back on this event, he has recorded it in his sketch of Dull- 
borough Town : 


* As I left Dullborough in the days when there were no railroads 
in the land,” he says, “I left it in a stage coach. Through all the 
years that have since passed, have I ever lost the smell of the damp 
straw in which I was packed—like game—and forwarded, carriage 
paid, to the Cross Keys, Wood Street, Cheapside, London? There 
was no other inside passenger, and I consumed my sandwiches in 
solitude and dreariness, and it rained hard all the way, and I thought 
life sloppier than I expected to find it..... The coach that had 
carried me away was melodiously called Timpson’s Blue Eyed Maid, 
and belonged to Timpson, at the coach office up street.” 


Forster refers to the coach as being the ‘‘ Commodore,” the same 
coach that took the Pickwickians to Rochester; but he may have 
confused the names. The “ Blue Eyed Maid” was run by a Chatham 
coach proprietor named Simpson from the adjacent town of Brompton, 
and was therefore more convenient for the lad than the “‘ Commodore ” 
from Rochester. 

On the night before he came away (so he told Forster), his school- 
master gave him a copy of Goldsmith’s “ Bee ” as a keepsake “ which 
I kept for his sake, and its own, a long time afterwards.” 

Dickensians know the great love the novelist had for Chatham and 
Rochester ; and his sorrow at having to leave the place where he had 
made so many friends, and had spent the joyous schooltime of his 
life, must indeed have been really poignant. Perhaps he felt the 
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impending cloud of his father’s financial difficulties hanging over him. 
Forster tells us : 


“In leaving the place I have often heard him say he seemed to 
be leaving :..... everything that had given his ailing little life its 
picturesqueness or sunshine. It was the birth-place of his fancy ; 
and he hardly knew what store he had set by its busy varieties of 
change and scene, until he saw the falling cloud that was to hide 
its pictures from him for ever.” 


In A Child’s Dream of a Star he refers very touchingly to these 
days: “‘ There was once a child and he strolled about a good deal and 
thought of a number of things. He had a sister who was a child, too, 
and his constant companion.” 

From an upper window on the side of the house, the Church and 
Churchyard of Saint Mary’s are visible, just as described in this charming 
little story : “‘ There was one clear shining star that used to come out in 
the sky before the rest, near the church spire, above the graves... .. 
and every night they watched for it, standing hand in hand at a 
window.” 

It was in this Chatham house, too, that he made acquaintance with 
the books that had so great an influence on his later life, as he told 
us in David Copperfield : 


‘“My father had left a small collection of books in a little room 
upstairs to which I had access (for it adjoined my own), and which 
nobody else in our house ever troubled. From that blessed little 
room, Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey Clinker, Tom 
Jones, The Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quixote, Gil Blas and Robinson 
Crusoe came out, a glorious host, to keep me company. They kept 
alive my fancy, and my hope of something beyond that place and 
time—they, and the Arabian Nights and the Tales of the Genii—and 
did me no harm; for, whatever harm was in some of them, was not 
there for me; I knew nothing of it. It is astonishing to me now, 
how I found time, in the midst of my porings and blunderings over 
heavier themes, to read those books as I did. It is curious to me 
how I could ever have consoled myself under my small troubles 
(which were great troubles to me), by impersonating my favourite 
characters in them ..... I have been Tom Jones (a child’s 
Tom Jones, a harmless creature) for a week together. I have 
sustained my own idea of Roderick Random for a month at a stretch, 
I verily believe. I had a greedy relish for a few volumes of voyages 
and travels—I forget what, now—that were on those shelves; and 
for days and days I can remember to have gone about my region of 
our house, armed with the centre piece out of an old set of boot- 
trees; the perfect realisation of Captain Somebody, of the Royal 
British Navy, in danger of being beset by savages, ‘and resolved to 
sell his life at a great price. .... When I think of it, the picture 
always rises in my mind of a summer evening, the boys at play in 
the churchyard, and I sitting on my hed, reading as if for life. Every 
barn in the neighbourhood, every stone in the church, and every 
foot of the churchyard, had some association of its own, in my 
mind, connected with these books, and stood for some locality 
made famous in them. I have seen Tom Pipes go climbing up the 
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church-steeple ; I have watched Strap, with the knapsack on his 
back, stopping to rest himself upon the wicket-gate; and I know 
that Commodore Trunnion held that club with Mr. Pickle, in the 
parlour of our little village alehouse.” 


These were the thoughts of the boy Dickens, at the age of ten, which 
recurred to him in maturer life, and which he has recorded in stories 
and snatches of reminiscence, making it possible for us to visualize 
his environment a hundred years ago, and the workings of the brain of 
the lad at the time. 


SWINBURNE AND DICKENS* 


By CLARA WATTS-DUNTON 


BA NY description of the home life of Swinburne that omitted to 

mention Dickens would be grievously incomplete. The author 
of the Pickwick Papers was simply adored by the Poet—who was 
usually at extremes in his admirations and dislikes. My husband also 
admired the great Victorian novelist’s works, though in a less ardent 
degree. Thus, during my married life, I lived more or less in a Dickens 
atmosphere, but I was born more than a decade too late to share the 
enthusiasm of those who read Dickens while he was stil] alive. I had 
escaped the glamour which * the Inimitable ” shed upon contempor- 
aries. I belong to a generation which has set up other demigods, the 
worship of whom would be regarded by the true Dickensian as mere 
idolatry. But the fact remains that the present generation has got 
rather out of touch with the Dickens cult, and it would be useless to 
deny or evade it. 

Still, I can understand the devotional enthusiasm of those who 
lived while Dickens was still writing, putting forth—as he himself 
expressed it—his two green leaves a month. They would feel, as 
younger people could not, the truth of Dickens’s characters and the 
realism of London scenes which have ceased to be visible as facts. 
The great * Dust Heap” of oblivion which, like Mr. Boffin’s mounds, 
is supposed to contain so much that is valuable, is not a dust heap to 
everybody. The contemporaries of Dickens breathed his atmosphere. 
We others are mentally too far removed from it to enjoy it as perhaps 
it deserves. 

Unfortunately the Dickens readings to which Swinburne so insistently 
treated us were not at all calculated to create an enthusiasm. Even 
his recitation of the dialogues between Sarah Gamp and Betsey Prig 
failed to move me, and the amours of Mrs. Corney and the Beadle left 
me cold. At school I had gone through a course of elocution. I 
had “ taken ’’ to it, and was reported by my instructor to show unusual 
aptitude. Therefore, my attitude to reciters was, in a way, that of 
an expert. When I found that, in his rendering of Dickens, A. C. S. 
ruthlessly disregarded all the rules of the game as I had been taught 
to play it, I was first surprised, then bored, but then (such is the 
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* Reprinted, with the author’s permission, from The Nineteenth Century, 
September, 1921. 
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influence of a remarkable person, apart from the success or failure of 
what he happens to be doing when one observes him) interested. 

Swinburne’s voice was curiously unsuited to the interpretation of 
Dickens. I was amazed to read that he possessed a rich contralto. 
To my thinking the quality of his voice was distinctly male, verging 
on falsetto when he was excited and on its high notes. At its best it 
was musical and sometimes tender. It did not command many tones, 
and generally, as I have said, verged on the falsetto, and it had, in 
later life at any rate, an ineradicable metallic quality which interfered 
with its flexibility. When the reader was carried away by the pathos 
or the passion or the humour of his author, his voice had a tendency to 
rise to a kind of involuntary shriek, unpleasant to hear. 


mbH 


I confess that I went through a stage of boredom during these 
readings from Dickens—one might almost say, these Dickensian 
devotions. Happily this stage did not last long. The unalloyed 
satisfaction, sometimes intensified to obvious rapture, which the 
reading of his favourite writer of fiction gave the Poet evoked a 
sympathetic response from his audience of two. One could not 
witness his excessive affection for Dickens’s characters without being 
moved by a kindred feeling. In spite of his natural defects as an 
elocutionist Swinburne’s peculiar manner of reading grew upon you. 
You endured, you tolerated, and at last you enjoyed and looked 
forward to it. 

Moreover, his elocutionary exhibitions gave me furiously to think. 
A new and alluring problem intrigued me. How came it that a man 
of Swinburne’s temperament, tastes, classical equipment, and high 
poetic achievement, should have come so completely under the thraldom 
of Dickens ?. What in the name of wonder could the author of Atalanta 
in Calydon and Ave atque Vale have in common with the writer of 
Martin Chuzzlewit and the Pickwick Papers ? 

Some minor resemblances I have not failed to note. Both these 
great writers, for instance, wrote from time to time in dramatic form. 
Neither wrote successfully for the stage, though both have been staged. 

Here let me point out that it has been stated that Locrine was the 
only work by Swinburne to be played in his lifetime, whereas the fact 
is that Atalanta was staged in 1907, although he himself took precious 
little interest in the production. It is quite true that in his later years 
A. C. 8. disclaimed any desire to see his plays staged. Almost the 
only time that I knew him to be cross with me was in connexion with 
his uncomplimentary attitude to the theatre. He had been reading 
to me from The Duke of Gandia, and when he came to the culminating 
point of the wonderful last act I could not help exclaiming ‘‘ What a 
splendid curtain!” He put down the book, regarded me freezingly, 
and said in a tone of grave rebuke, “I never write for the stage.” I 
knew him pretty well by this time. Moreover, I knew all about the 
attempt that had been made to get Bothwell acted—had indeed pored 
over a copy of that work which had been cut about, altered and en- 
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_ tiched by stage directions. So I did not take the rebuke lying down: 
On the contrary, I stood up to the Poet, argued the point with him> 
and saw his little mood of irritation pass and his old boyish spirit return. 
He was quite abashed at having had the temerity to rebuke me, and 
when I told him that both Walter and I considered Chastelard had 
splendid dramatic moments and ought to be put on the boards, he 
looked extremely pleased and never attempted to contradict me. 

Both Dickens and Swinburne loved an audience. Swinburne would 
go on reading to an audience of two persons for hours. Dickens, as is 
well known, made large sums of money by his public readings. The 
difference between the readers was greatly in favour of the novelist. 
Dickens was a born actor. His voice, we have been told, was capable 
of wonderful inflections, and his mastery over the sympathies of his 
audience magnetic and irresistible. Almost all that Dickens was in 
this respect Swinburne was not. But the attitude towards the audience 
in both men was the same. 

What are known as “ Socialistic leanings” characterised both the 
novelist and the poet. Both had ideals and envisaged a Socialism 
that would ameliorate the condition of the poor without putting an 
undue strain on the social system as it exists. And I imagine that the 
Socialism of both Dickens and Swinburne was founded quite as much 
on hatred of the rich as on affection for the needy. They both har- 
boured unkindly feelings towards the wealthy. Dickens has revealed 
his attitude in Podsnap, Parsons, Mr. and Mrs. Merdle, and Bounderby. 
He had no use whatever for plutocrats unless—like the Cheeryble 
Brothers in Nicholas Nickleby—they distributed their gains to the 
deserving poor. But Swinburne’s detestation of the rich was founded 
on no excessive love for their less fortunate contemporaries. In 
principle he made common cause with the proletariat. In practice 
the needs of the people troubled him no more than the claims of the 
Equator. His abstract hatred of rich men was, however, very real. 
He would—if the man possessed compensating qualities—just tolerate 
the inheritor of riches. But for the citizen who had made money in 
trade or in the City he harboured the feeling of deadly malevolence. 
Some of the most eloquent denunciatory outbursts I have ever heard 
from him were on this subject. He did not value money himself. He 
detested all those who did. 

Perhaps the reader will be inclined to smile when I say that another 
point of resemblance between Swinburne and Dickens is that both 
the great writers were poets. True, Dickens was a poet only in a 
small way, and I do not rest his poetic claim on his occasional lyrics— 
The Ivy Green for example—but on his prose. Here he sang uncon- 
sciously. One has only to read the account of the funeral of Little 
Nell in The Old Curiosity Shop to be assured of this. It is rhythmical 
throughout, and with very slight alteration could be arranged to run 
its course in blank verse. This was pointed out to me by my husband, 
I have, I confess, never heard Swinburne’s views on the subject. But 
it is reasonable to infer that the rhythmical quality of much of 
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Dickens’s prose appealed to the Bard and cemented the sympathy 
which he extended to everything Dickens ever wrote. 

In English fiction Dickens was his first love. In that small space 
of his life covered by the expression ‘“‘ When I was a kid at Eton,” the 
time during which the Master was still putting out his “two green 
leaves’ a month, he came under the Dickens spell, and he remained 
under it to the last. He had the same sort of affection—if less in 
degree—for Dickens that he entertained for those members of his 
family who were the companions of his boyhood. He admired Scott. 
He venerated Hugo. He loved Dickens. 


LEE 


I agree with those critics who regard Swinburne’s book Chavles 
Dickens as an unsatisfactory performance. It could scarcely be 
anything else, made up, as it is, of two “ commissioned ” articles. It 
does not adequately inform us of the writer’s preferences. It is not 
a scientific piece of criticism. It is literary adulation—eloquent, 
interesting, but hardly illuminative. One or two examples of critical 
insight redeem the essay. He thinks, for instance, that Little Nell, in 
The Old Curiosity Shop and Oliver Twist in the novel of the same name 
are too good to be true to nature. Oliver, indeed, he dismisses as 
“rather too like the literary son and heir of a maiden lady.” 

Sarah Gamp was one of his prime favourites. He revelled in her 
conversational eccentricities. It mattered not how often her aphorisms 
were quoted by him, they never failed to excite him to ecstasies of 
mirth. One passage was a particular favourite of his. I can hear 
him now as he repeats it, and I can catch an echo of the unrestrained 
laughter that followed its delivery. I confess it always failed to tickle 
my own sense of humour. This is the passage : 


““T have know’d that sweetest and best of women,” said Mrs. 
Gamp, shaking her head and shedding tears, ‘‘ ever since afore her 
First, which Mr. Harris, who was dreadful timid, went and stopped 
his ears in a empty dog-kennel, and never took his hands away or 
come out once till he was showed the baby, wen bein’ took with 
fits, the doctor collared him and laid him on his back upon the airy 
stones, and she was told to ease her mind, his owls was organs.” 


I accustomed myself to join in the laughter that followed the recitation, 
feeling all the while that I was an awful hypocrite. For a time the 
cryptic statement “ his owls was organs” interested me. But Walter 
translated the sentence into English for me, and after that even the 
owls and organs failed to stir me to the slightest enthusiasm. 

Wilkins Micawber and Dick Swiveller were persons whose views 
and adventures possessed an unfailing attraction for the Poet. He 
seemed to regard them rather as friends with whom he had been 
associated all his life than as mere dramatis personae in works of fiction. 
When he referred to them it was as though he were speaking of living 
contemporaries. But of all the characters in the whole range of the 
Dickens creation none appealed so surely and directly to Swinburne’s 
sense of humour as one who never appears in person on the novelist’s 
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stage—who is always heard but never seen. ‘I refer to Old Bill Barley 
in Great Expectations. Bill Barley, it will be remembered, is a bed- 
ridden old blasphemer “ with the gout in his right hand—and every- 
where else.” 

Old Barley’s sustained growl vibrated in the beam that crossed 
the ceiling . . . . The growl swelled into a roar again, and a frightful 
bumping noise was heard above, as if a giant with a wooden leg was 
trying to bore it through the ceiling to come at us. 


The particular passage that Swinburne loved to repeat—and how 
often have I heard him !—was this: 

As we passed Mr. Barley’s door, he was heard hoarsely muttering 
within, in a strain that rose and fell like the wind, the following 
refrain, in which I substitute good wishes for something quite the 
reverse. “‘Ahoy ! Bless your eyes, here’s old Bill Barley. Here’s 
old Bill Barley, bless your eyes. Here’s old Bill Barley on the flat 
of his back, by the Lord. Lying on the flat of his back, like a drifting 
old dead flounder, here’s your old Bill Barley, bless your eyes, Ahoy ! 
Bless you !” 


Swinburne used to give this with immense unaction and emphasis, 
supplying, in place of the innocuous “ Bless vou “ the form of objuga- 
tion which Old Bill Barley may have been supposed to employ. In 
Bill Barley, Swinburne had probably encountered a kindred spirit. 
His own vituperative vocabulary was most picturesque, and was 
practically unlimited. But with the magnanimity of true genius he 
permitted Bill Barley to * go one better.” Whenever he had finished 
his rendering of Barley’s comminatory growl, he invariably indulged 
in warmly appreciative comments, such as ** What a wealth of lan- 
guage!” ‘‘ How wonderful!” “ What a magnificent gift of meta- 
phor.”’ It was impossible to say how much of this commendation was 
intended to be taken seriously. But his affection for the gouty old 
reprobate was unaffected and sincere, and the Bill Barley monologue 
was one of Swinburne’s most cherished ~“ bits.” 

If Bill Barley was the character most endeared to A. C.8., the novel 
in which Barley appears—or rather in which he does not appear—was 
his favourite book of the Dickens series. David Copperfield he admired 
and loved, but Great Expectations was his favourite novel. There is 
a great deal to be said in favour of Swinburne’s choice. The mon- 
strously unnatural figure and absurdly unconvincing surroundings of 
Miss Havisham overshadow the pages and gives the air of unreality 
+o the whole narrative. But take out Miss Havisham altogether, and 
enough remains to justify and account for Swinburne’s preference. 
Jaggers and Wemmick, Joe Gargery and Mr. Pumblechook, Orlick and 
Magwitch—these are creations worthy of a great novelist. And the 
story itself shows evidences of constructive power which seems to me 
to be singularly absent in those earlier works of Dickens which are 
considered his best. The narrative proceeds without prolixity and 
has artistic merits which are relatively rare. On the whole, then, 
‘Swinburne was justified in selecting Great Expectations as his favourite 
of the works of Charles Dickens. 
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PICKWICK ON THE FILM 


HE new Pickwick film which Messrs. E. A. Baughan and Eliot 

Stannard have adapted for the Ideal Film Company, and which 

Mr. Thomas Bentley produced, was received with much delight at 

the New Gallery Kinema, where it was first exhibited on the 4th 
November. 

The authors clearly had aimed at presenting a continuous story, 
with the Breach of Promise Trial as the chief incident to lead up to, 
and, although they have succeeded to a great degree, the result is 
nevertheless somewhat disjointed. Pickwick is merely a series of 
incidents, and we contend should be presented on the film as such. 
No apology would be needed, because no one ever speaks of the book 
as a story, for that it certainly is not. If, therefore, the authors 
had contented themselves at presenting a series of episodes, each set 
in its natural topographical surroundings, we believe the result would 
have been still more satisfactory. 

However, the “ Adventures of Mr. Pickwick,” as the film is called, 
will, we are sure, delight thousands, for it is full of fun and frolic, 
excitement and incident, and all enacted by a set of characters who 
are as well known to the populace as are their own intimate friends. 

To say that Mr. Bentley has adhered to his Dickens so far as the 
dressing of the characters is concerned is unnecessary, for he is a hard 
master to please in this respect. Every one of them, from Mr. Pickwick 
to the Fat Boy, was perfect, and one seemed to see our old friends 
walking out of the book. 

We suppose there is some good reason why the actual places were 
not chosen for the enactment of the incidents, and for certain lapses, 
such as introducing Sam Weller on the first journey, when his proper 
entrance into the book was when Mr. Pickwick and Old Wardle met 
him at the White Hart in the Borough after their pursuit of Jingle. 

We suppose, too, there is a good reason for making it clear that the 
Pickwickians were starting for the Bull, Rochester, and yet, when 
they arrived there, enacting the scene that took place at Ipswich 
later. We suppose there is—but enough of supposing. We know one 
cannot film a Dickens book, but only portions of it. And the portions 
chosen here were real good fun, and, no doubt, someone else might 
have shown others which would have been equally good fun. 

What Mr. Bentley has done, he has done well, and we suppose it 
doesn't very much matter that the inn the Pickwickians set out from 
for Manor farm was not a bit like the Bull, Rochester, which everybody 
knows by sight as well as he does the Mansion House or St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The opening scene of the Club was perfect in every way, 
so were the coaching scenes on the road, the shooting party, the trial 
scene, the Wardle party, the elopement. Indeed, all were acted with 
true Pickwickian humour and with vigorous reality. 

The casting, too, left nothing to be desired. Mr. Volpe was a won- 
derful Mr. Pickwick, and Mr. Bransby Williams a typical Buzfuz, 
and everyone else, ladies and gentlemen all, filled their parts to 
perfection. 
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G. SANTAYANA ON DICKENS 


ee of the most enthusiastic and sanely critical estimates of the 

intrinsic and comparative value of the genius of Dickens as 
philosopher, humourist and revealer of the human verities that has 
been published for many years is that contributed by Mr. G. Santayana, 
the American professor of literature, to the November number of 
* The Dial,” published in this country by Mr. Cecil Palmer. 

In our opinion, no modern writer has shown in a single article such 
an intimate acquaintance with the many phases of Dickens’s power, or 
pointed to the qualities of those phases which prove the genius of the 
man who possessed them. 

It would be futile to attempt to indicate the real worth of this con- 
tribution to the already vast literature on Dickens by comment, or 
to emphasize its value by applause and praise. The most effectual 
way is by quotation. 

Mr. Santayana starts off by saving that he has drawn the comforting 
assurance from the pages of Dickens, that “if Christendom should 
lose everything that is now in the melting-pot, human life would still 
Temain amiable and quite adequately human,” and asks * who could 
not be happy in Dickens's world? Yet there is nothing essential to 
it which the most destructive revolution would be able to destroy. 
People would still be as different, as absurd, and as charming as his 
characters ; the springs of kindness and folly in their lives would not 
be dried up. Indeed, there is much in Dickens which communism, if 
it came, would only emphasize and render universal. The only element 
in the world of Dickens which would become obsolete would be the 
setting, the atmosphere of material instrumentalities and arrange- 
ments, as travelling by coach is obsolete; but travelling by rail, by 
motor, or by air-ship will emotionally be the same thing.” 

a Almost every line in the article has a point to make, and the thirteen 
pages which it occupies glow with quotable expressions of opinion and 
eulogy. Here are a few extracted from their context :— 


** His (Dickens’s) one political passion was philanthropy, genuine, 
but felt only on its negative reforming side; of positive utopias or 
enthusiasm we hear nothing.” 

‘Common life as it is lived was varied and lovable enough for 
Dickens, if only the pests and cruelties could be removed from it. 
Suffering wounded him, but not vulgarity. Vulgarity was innocent 
and amusing ; in fact, for the humourist, it was the spice of life.” 

**In Dickens love is sentimental or benevolent or merry or sneaking 
or canine; in his last book he was going to describe a love that was 
passionate and criminal; but love for him was never chivalrous, 
never poetical.’* 

**He denounced scandal without exposing shams, and conformed 
willingly and scrupulously to the proprieties. Lady Dedlock’s 
secret, for instance, he treats as if it were the sin of Adam, remote, 
mysterious, inexpiable.” 

“Kindly, and clear-sighted, but self-identical and unequivocally 
human, he (Dickens) glided through the slums like one of his own 
little heroes, uncontaminated by their squalor and confusion, couwr- 
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ageous and firm in his clear allegiances amid the flux of things, a 
pale angel at the carnival, his heart aflame, his voice always flute- 
like in its tenderness and warning.” ; 

“Dickens is the poet of those acres of yellow brick streets which 
the traveller sees from the railway viaduct as he approaches London + 
they need a poet, and they deserve one, since a complete human 
life may very well be lived there.”’ ; 

“Having humility, that most liberating of sentiments, having a 
true vision of human existence and joy in that vision, Dickens had in 
a superlative degree the gift of humour, of mimicry of unrestrained 
farce. He was the perfect comedian. When people say Dickens 
exaggerates, it seems to me they can have no eyes and no ears.” 

‘“T must confess, though the fault is mine, and not his that some- 
times his absoluteness is too much for me.... But, then, lam a coward 
in so many ways. There are many things in this world that I skip: 
as I skip the undiluted Dickens.” : 

‘* Dickens could don the comic mask with innocent courage; he 
could wear it with a grace, ease and irresistible vivacity seldom given 
to men. We must go back for anything lke it to the very greatest 
comic poets, to Shakespeare, or to Aristophanes.” 

“It is usual to compare Dickens with Thackeray, which is like 
comparing the grape with the gooseberry ; there are obvious points. 
of resemblance, and the gooseberry has some superior qualities of its 
own; but you can’t make red wine of it. The wine of Dickens is of 
the richest, the purest, the sweetest, the most fortifying to the 
blood ; there is distilled in it, with the perfection of comedy, the 
perfection of morals.” 

“* Love of the good of others is something that shines in every page 
of Dickens with a truly celestial splendour. How entirely limpid 
is his sympathy with life—a sympathy uncontaminated by dogma 
or pedantry or snobbery or bias of any kind ! How generous is 
this keen, light spirit; how pure this open heart.” 

“The very sympathy with human impulse quickens in Dickens 
the sense of danger; his very joy in joy makes him stern to what 
kills it.” 


Mr. Santayana concludes his glowing eulogy with the following 
peroration :— 


“T think Dickens is one of the best friends mankind has ever 
had. He has held the mirror up to nature; and of its reflected 
fragments has composed a fresh world, where the men and women 
differ from real people only in that they live in a literary medium, 
so that all ages and places may know them, and they are worth 
knowing, just as one’s neighbours are, for their picturesque characters 
and their pathetic fates. Their names should be in every child’s 
mouth; they ought to be adopted members of every household. 
Their stories cause the merriest and the sweetest chimes to ring in 
the fancy, without confusing our moral judgm&nt, nor alienating 
our interest from the motley common places of daily life. In every 
English-speaking home, in the four quarters of the globe, parents 
and children will do well to read Dickens aloud of a winter’s evening ; 
they will love winter, and one another, and God the better for it. 
What a wreath that will be of ever-fresh holly, thick with bright 
berries, to hand to this poet’s memory—the very crown he would 
have chosen.” 
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ALONG THE STRAND WITH DICKENS 


By WALTER DEXTER 
I 


Pes in the streets of London is the ebb and flow of the tide 

of Dickens’s life better mirrored than in the illustrious highway 
called The Strand; it reflects the Novelist as “a very small boy 
indeed, both in years and stature,” going to view the lion over the 
gateway of Northumberland House (Gone Astray) ; it reflects him, but 
a few years later, walking disconsolately to Warren’s Blacking Factory, 
near Hungerford Bridge, and to the shop at the corner of Chandos 
Street and Bedford Street, to tie up the pots of blacking in company 
with Bob Fagin, “ near the second window as you come from Bedford 
Street ” ; it reflects him, still in these days, making his dinner off “a 
stout hale pudding, heavy and flabby, with great raisins in it, stuck 
in whole at great distances apart,” which “came up hot at about 
noon every day,” at ‘a good shop..... in the Strand, somewhere 
near where the Lowther Arcade is now..... and many and many a 
day did I dine off it’; it reflects him as the young reporter, at the 
age of twenty-one, going to the office of “ The Morning Chronicle ”’ at 
No. 332; it reflects him walking into Fleet Street with his first literary 
contribution to the old “ Monthly Magazine,” which, “ when it appeared 
in all the glory of print,” he purchased from a shop in the Strand, and 
walked with it to Westminster Hall, his eyes dimmed with joy and 
pride; it reflects many of the night walks of an “‘ Uncommercial 
Traveller ’’ in the hey-day of his fame, from the offices of “‘ Household 
Words” and “ All the Year Round,” in Wellington Street; and, 
‘finally and imperishably, it reflects a whole host of the children of his 
fancy who passed along the ancient highway in the pages of his 
books. 


II 


Many were the creations of his fancy that passed along the Strand 
he knew so well. “ We walked down the Strand a Sunday or two ago,” 
he writes in his Sketches by Boz, behind a little group, and they 
furnished food for our amusement the whole way.” 

David Copperfield passed along, at many stages of his history, 
notably on the day of his party, when, “ observing a hard mottled 
substance in the window of a ham and beef shop, which resembled 
marble, but was labelled Mock Turtle, I went in and bought a slab of 
it,’ and towards the close of the story, when he walked along the 
Strand, through Temple Bar, following the clue of Martha, to be picked 
up at Blackfriars, and to end so happily at Millbank. or 

Ralph Nickleby “ made the best of his way to the Strand ” to visit 
Miss La Creevy,” and stopped at a private door about half way down 
the crowded thoroughfare. A miniature painter lived there, for there 
was a large gilt frame screwed upon the street door.” 

In far different frame of mind, Mr. Haredale “ walked along the 

Strand ” after the burning of the Warren by the rioters, “ too proud 
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to expose himself to another refusal, and of too generous a spirit to 
involve in distress or ruin any honest tradesman who might be weak 
enough to give him shelter.” 

Bradley Headstone, with Rogue Riderhood at his side, also ‘“‘ walked 
along the Strand ” on an eventful occasion, the former meditating, the 
latter muttering. And in Little Dorrit we read of Arthur Clennam 
“passing at nightfall along the Strand, and the lamplighter going on 
before him.” 

Young Martin Chuzzlewit, after finding a lodging for Mark and 
himself, ‘‘ in a court in the Strand not far from Temple Bar,” “ passed 
more Golden Balls than all the jugglers in Europe have juggled with, 
in the course of their united performances, before he could determine 
in favour of any particular shop where those symbols were displayed.”’ 
That this was in the Strand there is but little doubt. 

Then, too, we must not forget that graphic scene in A Tale of Two 
Cities after the crowd at Temple Bar had mobbed the hearse of the 
spy, ‘The remodelled procession started, with a chimney sweep 
driving the hearse..... and with a pieman. ... driving the mourning 
coach. A bear leader..... was impressed as an additional ornament, 
before the cavalcade had gone far down the Strand; and his bear, 
who was black and very mangy, gave quite an Undertaking air, to 
that part of the procession.” 

Finally, we remember Dick Swiveller’s ambition to join the tide of 
life that swept along the Strand once received a serious check : 

““There’s only one avenue to the Strand left open now,’’ he de- 
clared. ‘‘ And I shall have to stop up that to-night with a pair of 

gloves ..... In about a month’s time, unless my aunt sends me a 


remittance, I shall have to go three or four miles out of town to get 
over the way.” 
EEL. 


So much for those who were more or less merely passers-by along the 
Strand ; other interests are attached to the highway and its vicinity. 
At the Western extremity is Trafalgar Square, on the east of which 
stands St. Martin’s Church ; here onthe steps David Copperfield had 
that memorable meeting with Mr. Peggotty on the latter’s return from 
his search for little Emly. 

The district was not unknown to young David, for, in a court at 
the back of the church was a famous pudding shop, where the pudding 
“was made of currants, and was rather a special pudding, but was 
dear, twopenny-worth not being larger than a penny-worth of more 
ordinary pudding,” and in St. Martin’s Lane adjacent stood the coffee 
shop, also visited alike by young C.D. and young D.C., with the glass 
inscription on the door, to read which backward on the wrong side, 
‘ moor-eeffoC,” always gave a shock through his blood. 

Adjacent is the Golden Cross Hotel fronting Charing Cross Station 
in the Strand. In Pickwickian days it stood on the spot where 
Nelson’s monument now stands. It was rebuilt on its present site in 


1831-2, but it was to the old hotel Dickens referred in Pickwick 
and David Copperfield. 
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| From the older hostelry the Pickwickians started off for Rochester 
by coach, but the present Hotel has an archway leading to the Stables, 
which conjures up the one that caused Jingle to cry “ Heads, heads, 
take care of your heads.” 

Mr. Haredale, during the Gordon Riots, was refused refreshment at 


NQRLTHUMBERLAND HOUSE AND THE GOLDEN CROSS INN IN 1836 
From an old print 


. “ a"hotel near Charing Cross,” but no name is given to it; and here 
also Eugene Wrayburn witnessed the “ ridiculous and feeble spectacle 
of Jenny Wren’s bad boy trying to cross the road. The Grand Hotel 
-occupies the site of Northumberland House, above referred to, to which 
Dickens also humorously alludes in Horatio Sparkins : “‘ Miss Malder- 
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ton was as well known as the lion on the top of Northumberland 
House, and had equal chance of going off.” 

Proceeding eastward, Craven Street on the right reminds us that 
at a hotel here Mr. Brownlow had the interview with Rose Maylie 
that resulted in the recovery of Oliver Twist, and that, at the bottom, 
on the site now occupied by the Railway Station, formerly stood 
Hungerford Market and the Blacking Factory, where Dickens worked 
as a boy. It was in this neighbourhood that Mr. Peggotty lodged in 
the intervals of his travels abroad to find his niece. 

In Buckingham Street—at the last house on the left (demolished a 
few years ago)—lived young David with Mrs. Crupp; here, too, 
Dickens himself had lodgings in about 1834. 

Further along, on the left, is Bedford Street ; here the Civil Service 
Stores occupy the site of the shop above mentioned in which the 
young Dickens so dexterously covered the tops of the blacking pots- 
We cross the road to Durham House Street, leading to the Adelphi 
Arches referred to in David Copperfield. The next turning leads us. 
to the Adelphi Hotel, formerly ‘‘ Osbornes,” the place where the 
last scene in Pickwick was enacted, and, further on, on the same 
side, is Adelphi Terrace, figuring in Little Dorrit, Mrs. Lirriper’s 
Lodgings and The Uncommercial Traveller. 

On the opposite side of the Strand, Southampton Street leads into: 
Covent Garden Market, a district so replete with Dickensian interests 
that it must have a paper to itself one of these days if the Editor 
permits. 

Further on, we are reminded that Miss La Creevy must have had 
her house opposite, from which point she could watch the clerics going 
to Exeter Hall, on the site of which the Strand Palace Hotel now 
stands. 

The office of “Household Words” stood in Wellington Street, 
opposite the Lyceum Theatre, but the building was pulled down when 
Aldwych was constructed. At Number 26 (formerly 11) Wellington 
Street, was the office of ** All The Year Round,” and here Dickens 
furnished bachelor chambers in his later years. 

Waterloo Bridge leads off from the opposite side of the Strand. It 
was originally called The Strand Bridge. In the Arches below, 
Sam Weller had experience of the ‘‘ Twopenny rope,” and mention 
is also made of the Bridge in Sketches by Boz and The Uncommercial 
Traveller. 

Somerset House has a family interest, as Dickens’s father was a 
clerk here, together with Thomas Barrow, whose sister he married in 
1809, and who became the mother of the novelist. The marriage took 
place at St. Mary le Strand Church, almost opposite. A little beyond 
Somerset House is Strand Lane, where the Roman Bath visited by 
David Copperfield is to be found. 

Norfolk Street—entirely rebuilt—once sheltered Major Jackman at 
Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings. Mrs. Lirriper was married at St. Clement 
Danes Church in the Strand close by. 

At the corner of Arundel Street is Kelly’s, on the site of the shop of 
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Chapman and Hall, where Dickens purchased the magazine containing 
his first effort at fiction. 

Temple Bar marks the end of the Strand ; and we can hardly reckon 
the times the old city gate, long since removed to a dwelling out of 
town, figures in the novels; in Pickwick, David Copperfield, Barnaby 
Rudge, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, A Tale of Two Cities 
and Bleak House there are more than passing references to it, and the 
confines of this article alone precludes a more lengthy mention 
of the incidents that have taken place at this spot. 


MRS. GAMP 


By MRS. W. GARLAND FOSTER 
(Of Nelson, B.C.) 
if these days when preventive medicine is gaining ground, and it at 
* last appears possible to one day keep the world free from the errors 
and ills of the past, it is entertaining to recall the adventures of the 
inimitable Sairey Gamp and her wanderings among the sick and 
afflicted. 

Everything about Mrs. Gamp, from her florid person to her living 
arrangements, points unerringly to a restless fussy personality. Dickens, 
always happy in selecting names to fit his characters, seems to have 
excelled himself in Martin Chuzzlewit. 

This nurse of 1840, introduced to the public at her lodgings in High 


| Holborn, at a bird fancier’s, with a mutton pie shop next door and the 


cat's meat warehouse over the way, affords quite a contrast to 
the quietly groomed efficient young person who performs the same 
offices in modern times. 

Evidently Mrs. Gamp, from the nature of her duties, had acquired 
no inconsiderable reputation in the neighbourhood, the ladies of that 
vicinity being much intrigued with her engagements and very useful 
in knocking the lady up when in a snoring condition after her night 
watches. When called to a case, hastily collecting a few necessities, 
Mrs. Gamp departs, enlivening the way with her endless reminiscences. 
Her discourse on the subject of Gamp’s passing tempts one to believe 
that inconspicuous person attained a more than happy release, with a 
satisfaction equal to that which Sairey expressed when she “ see him 
a lying in Guy’s Horspital with a penny piece on each eye and his 
wooden leg under his left arm.” One is tempted to wonder if said 
Gamp ever gave way to the temptation of using the detachable member 
for purposes of discipline. ; 

It is, however, in her adroit references to her constant companion, 
John Barleycorn, that Sairey exhibits the true inwardness of her nature 
by introducing that mythical character Mrs. Harris. What a useful 
person that! Hear her roll the words !— 

‘“‘Mrs. Harris,” I says, “leave the bottle on the chimley piece 
and don’t ask me to take none, but let me put my lips to it when I 
am so dispoged, and then I will do what I’m engaged to do according: 
to the best of my ability.” (It certainly must be gin; nothing else 
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would fit the part.) ‘‘Mrs. Gamp,” she says in answer, “if ever 
there was a sober creetur to be had at eighteen pence a day for 
working people, and three and sixpence for gentle folks—night 
watching being an extra charge—you are that invallable person.” 

‘Mrs. Harris,” I says to her, ‘“‘ don’t name the charge, for if I 
could afford to lay all my fellow creeturs out for nothing I would 
gladly do it, such is the love I bears them. But what I always says 
to them as has the management of matters, Mrs. Harris, be they 
gents or be they ladies, is, don’t ask me whether I won’t take none, 
or whether I will, but leave the bottle on the chimley piece and let 
me put my lips to it when I’m so dispoged.” 


But Greek meets Greek when she and Mr. Mould are together. With 
what oily unctuousness they discuss her duties! But come what may 
Sairey gets her way over all. Is she a ‘“‘ Rooshian or a Prooshian ” that 
she should have spies set over her ! How cleverly she flatters Mr. 
Mould’s wife, again introducing the ever ready Mrs. Harris into “ this 
Piljians’ Projess of a mortal wale ’’ as witness to a flattering conversa- 
tion anent Mrs. Mould’s neverfailing youthfulness. 

Then Mr. Mould comes to the rescue with the offer of a glass of rum, 
to the preparation of which Sairey has pretended blissful ignorance. 
“A thing as hardly ever, Mrs. Mould, occurs to me unless it is when I 
am indispoged, and find my half pint of porter settling heavy on my 
chest.”” And yet with what satisfaction she tosses off the toast, “ the 
best of luck to all.” 

Considerable of a financier too is Mrs. Gamp for finding her case 
easy at night, she elects to take on a night case as well, and goes to 
relieve Betsey Prig of a fever case at the Bull in Holborn. Of the same 
class is Prig, but much more laconic than Sairey. Listen to the concise 
directions : 


“The pickled salmon is quite delicious; I can partickler recom- 
mend it. Don’t have nothink to say to the cold meat, for it tastes 
of the stable. The drinks is all good. The physic and them things 
is on the drawers and mankleshelf. He took his last slime draught 
at seven. The easy chair an’t soft enough. You'll need his 
piller.” 


And so Mrs. Gamp proceeds to her duties, first ordering supper as 
per directions, and afterwards settling down to comfortable reminis-— 
cences of the well fed, with so little thought of her patient, that she 
only remembers at the last minute to borrow his pillow. 

With Betsey’s return in the morning, Sairey has grown almost as 
laconic as she. “ Try the cowcumbers God bless you,’’ says she. 

After the patient has recovered, in spite of the nursing, or the lack 
of it, Mrs. Gamp’s parting with Mrs. Prig : 


‘Wishing you lots of sickness, my darling creetur, and good places. 
It won’t be long, I hope, afore we works together off and on agin, 
Betsey ; and may our next meetin’ be at a large family’s, where they 
all takes it regular, one from another, turn and turn about, and has 
it business like. And Mrs. Prig: ‘‘I don’t care how soon it is nor 
how many weeks it lasts.” 
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But the break between the friends comes at last at that ever mem- 
orable tea party in Mrs. Gamp’s room, with the ancient four poster 
taking up most of the space, with the rusty gowns hanging about, and 
the band boxes, minus the bottoms, set over other articles of apparel. 
There is a mantel set with articles of Mrs. Gamp’s profession, a cupboard 
with a teapot for spirits on the top shelf, and a scuttle for coals on the 
bottom. 

The tea being set and Mrs. Prig having arrived with her contribution 

_of limp vegetables for the salad, the conversation falls upon Mrs. 
Harris—luckless subject. 


“Bother Mrs. Harris,” says Betsey, ‘“‘I don’t believe there’s no. 
sech person.” 

“What,” says Mrs. Gamp, rising in her wrath, ‘‘ What, you bage: 
creetur, have I knowed Mrs. Harris five and thirty year to be told 
at last that there ain’t no sech person livin??”..... But well 
you mayn’t believe there’s no sech person, for she wouldn’t demean 
herself to look at you and often has she said, when I have made 
mention of your name, which to my sinful sorrow I have done, 
‘What, Sairey Gamp! debage yourself to her! Go along with 
you !* Which Betsey presently proceeds to do after more badinage 
of like nature.”’ 


After all, one is tempted to agree with Mr. Mould’s estimate of Mrs. 
Gamp, which, on one occasion, he confided to Mrs. Mould : 


“T’ll tell you what, my dear, that’s a very shrewd woman. That’s 
a woman whose intellect is immensely superior to her station in life. 
That’s a woman who observes and reflects in an uncommon manner. 
She’s the sort of woman, now, one would almost feel disposed to. 
bury for nothing, and do it neatly, too.” 


DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTICS 
NOTICE 


ihee series of Dickens Double Acrostics, which have formed a feature 
of our pages during the last few years will be discontinued during 
the present year. In making this announcement, we wish to place on 
record our great indebtedness to Mr. Francesco Berger for his kindness 
in supplying these acrostics, and for all the trouble he has taken in 
regard to the solutions of them. We greatly value the interest in our 
Magazine which this purely friendly work on his part has exhibited. 
Tue Eprror. 


Correct solutions of Series D, No. 4, have been received from Miss E. Pearson 
(Petersfield); K. T. Ward (Folkestone); Miss A. Moat (Spilsby); Walter J. Bray 
(Anerley) ; and Miss M. Bibby (Oundle). 


N.B.—The Editor’s solution to Light 7 is ‘‘Seer,” but ‘‘Sorcerer” is accepted 
as being equally adequate. 


LT.—The highest number of correct solutions for Series D has been received 

lpae e Miss M. Bibby, Milton Road, Oundle, Northants., and she is therefore 
the prize winner. If Miss Bibby will choose any book advertised in our present 
number a copy will be sent her.—THE Epitor. 
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DICKENS’S READING OF “DAVID COPPERFIELD ’’* 


A yeedelene Dickens prepared a special reading for his works for 

public performance, he always had it privately printed for his 
own use. Some of these were ultimately published in little green 
paper volumes, the first editions of which are getting rare. On the 
-other hand,’some of them were never offered for sale to the public, 
and the few which were printed got into the hands of his friends, and 
were very seldom seen. 

One of these was his adaptation of David Copperfield, which has 
now been reprinted by Messrs. Sotheran and Co., in exact facsimile, as 
regards type, of the original setting, which apparently was identical 
with the well-known little green volumes of A Christmas Carol, Boots 
at the Holly Tree, Inttle Dombey, and others. But Messrs. Sotheran 
and Co. have made a handsome large-paper edition of it, and Mr John 
Harrison Stonehouse has contributed a valuable introduction to it, 
setting forth the romantic history of Charles Dickens and Maria 
Beadnell, in which that of David and Dora had its origin. 

It is well known that Mr. Stonehouse was the author of the volume 
privately printed by the Bibliophile Society of Boston, U.S.A., entitled 
** Charles Dickens and Maria Beadnell,’’ which, for some reason best 
known to the Society, did not bear his name. In the introduction to 
the present volume he gives the main outline of the story of Dickens’s 
first love, courtship and jilting, and is able to supplement the facts 
contained in the more ambitious volume, or, at any rate, to make them 
clear ; for after it was issued, the Knolle letters, which were missing, 
and necessary to a thorough understanding of the story, came to light, 
and were also published. Mr. Stonehouse tells the story briefly, but 
very succintly, and it forms a not unimportant, if small, chapter in 
the life story of Dickens. 

Of the reading itself, there is little to be said. If one compares it 
with the version of David Copperfield in the published volume of 
Readings from the Works of Charles Dickens as arranged and read by 
Himself, several alterations will be found. Mr. Stonehouse’s reprint 
is divided into five chapters, whilst in the volume referred to above, 
David Copperfield is in six chapters. The scheme of both readings 
is practically the same, but there is considerable improvement in 
the use and alteration of words and phrases, and by the condensation 
of the matter into the five chapters. 

The edition, which is produced uniform with the ‘“ Sikes and Nancy ” 
reading, recently issued by the same firm, is limited to two hundred 
and fifty copies, numbered and signed for sale, and no doubt it will 
be shortly a scarce volume, only to be found in the libraries of ardent 
collectors of Dickensiana. 

It contains a frontispiece of Maria Beadnell as she appeared when 
she met Dickens years later as Mrs. Winter. 


* David Copperfield: a Reading in five chapters, by Charles Dickens. 
Reprinted from the privately printed edition of 1866, with a note on the 
romantic history of Charles Dickens and Maria Beadnell, by John Harrison 
Stonehouse. London: Sotheran and Co. 15s. net. 
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‘THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP’S CHRISTMAS PARTY 


1 |S is nothing in the world so irresistibly contagious as laughter 
and good humour,” and everybody quickly and willingly fell a 


_ victim to that mfection at the second Dickens Christmas Party held at 


the Caxton Hall on the 17th December last. It was evident from the 
first that no one meant to be dull, nor to miss any of the fun, for long 


before the programme was timed to start guests rapidly arrived, and 


the hall was packed when the band struck up the first. polka. 
In the absence of the President, the Past President and his wife 
{as Gabriel Varden and Mrs. Varden) received the guests, and were 


| kept busy greeting the numerous characters as they seemed to come to 


i 
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life from the novelist’s books. In quick succession came Mr. and Mrs. 
Micawber, Captain Cuttle, Sergeant Buzfuz, Dolly Varden, Madame 
Defarge, Mrs. Veneering, Dick Swiveller, Bob Cratchit, Dan’] Peggotty, 


| the Grandfather and Little Nell, Scrooge, Old Bill Barley, John and 
| Joe Willet, one of the Cheerybles, three boarders from Miss Twinkleton’s 
| Academy, Sampson Brass and Sally Brass, Ruth and Tom Pinch, 


Esther Summerson, Bella Wilfer, Sidney Carton and Lucie Manette, 
Rose Maylie and Oliver Twist, Kate Nickleby, Sir Leicester and Lady 


_ Dedlock, Sam Weller, the Boy who fetched the turkey for Scrooge and 


the Boy who sang carols through his keyhole, and others too numerous 


' to mention. Everyone was greeted with applause as he or she was 
» announced, but the entrance of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Walmers, junior, 
+ completely ““ brought down the house’”’; for not only were they 


the characters to the life, but as charming, innocent and ingenuous. 

There were naturally many duplicates, and in some instances as 
many as five representations of one character. That was unavoidable. 
In addition to the Dickens characters must be mentioned “ the Statue 
of Liberty,” Lady Jane Grey, the youngest Prince from the Tower, 
the Maid of Honour, the Brigand, a little Pierrot, Queen Ann, the 
Poet Glum, and the rest of the distinguished company which furnished 
Mrs. Jarley with her show. These, later in the evening, together 
with a selection of Dickensian characters, were exhibited and duly 
shown and explained by Mrs. Jarley herself, assisted by her man 


| George and Little Nell. 


Other means of entertaining the guests were afforded by Codlin and 
Short’s Punch and Judy Show and a conjuring performance. Sand- 


| wiched in between these were games, frolics and dances—the old 


fashioned dances such as Polkas, Lancers, Waltzes, and, of course, Sir 
Roger de Coverley. Finally came the Revels, in which young and old 


| got hopelessly entangled in gaily coloured streamers whilst chasing 


the inoffensive balloons, culminating in high glee and excitement. 
It was a scene of real merriment and enjoyment, in which the gay 
and picturesque dresses of the Dickensian characters were thrown 
the more into prominence by the sombre and staid attire of those in 
prosaic evening dress. But the Christmas spirit was rampant in all, 
and a veritable Dickens night ended with everyone of the three 
hundred guests going home the better and happier for it, some of us 
not unmindful of the fact that “it is good to be children sometimes.” 
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DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 
/ Compiled by A. E. B. C. 


That is the evidence before the court. Now, I suppose, you expect 
me to sum up. I will commit myself no further than Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh: “If Mrs. Bardell were right it was perfectly clear that 
Mr. Pickwick was wrong, and if they thought the evidence of Mrs. 
Cluppins worthy of credence they would believe it,fand if they didn’t, 
why, they wouldn’t.”” So there you are! ‘“‘ Under the Clock,” Daily 
News, 16th September, 1921. 

Dialogue to cartoon shewing “‘ Russian Bolshy”’ with documents 
marked ‘‘Plots’” protruding from coat tails,, addressing “John 
Bull” :— 

Uriah Heepski Plotsky: ‘“‘ Believe me. Mr. Bullovitch, Pm that 

?umble, I could never deceive you.” 

John: “I believe you. Turn out your pockets.”—Sunday 

Chronicle, 25th September, 1921. 

I mused rather sadly among the seasoned mahogany and shining 
brasswork and pearly pewter of the good old English commercial 
house that was-a-commercial house no longer. I thought of the 
vanished tribe of Tom Smart, who drove the vixenish bay mare across 
Marlborough Downs in the interests of the great commercial house of 
Bilson and Slum, of Cateaton Street, City ..... 

‘“ They were very nice men,” said the bagman at Eatanswill. 

And now, presumably, they have vanished from off the road for 
ever, and “scratched their books” for the last time before finally 
settling up with the cashier.—Daily News, 28th September, 1921. 

Do you remember how Mr. Pickwick goes to see Mr. Perker, the 
lawyer, in his office just before 8 in the evening, and is a little surprised 
to find that Mr. Perker has gone home ? 

This is one of the most remarkable passages in all Dickens. It 
shows us how much later folk used to work in offices than they do 
now. Certainly, to-day, when all of us are in a hurry to catch the 
5-45 or the 6-8, we should not hope for a moment to find our Mr. 
Perkers in their offices towards eight in the evening.—Daily News, 
1st October, 1921. 

A wrongly-placed signpost at Pickwick, near Bath, caused several 
misguided motorists to wonder where the Dickens they were going.— 
Sunday Pictorial, 3rd October, 1921. 

Some time ago, a friend, who often reads this column, suggested it 
might be a good idea, to vary the monotony of prose, By dropping 
into easy verse Like Thomas of ‘‘ The Star” or Silas Wegg.— Daily 
News, 4th October, 1921. 

‘* What is Peace, my friends,” asked Mr. Chadband, ‘Is it war, is 


it strife, is it contention ?”’ ‘‘No!” If Mr. Chadband had lived in 
the age of our Internationalists, we fear the answer to his question 
would have been an empathic “‘ Yes !”—Morning Post, 7th October, 
1921. 


But he (Mr. Chamberlain) always, at least I found it so, failed to say 
things that touched what Mr. Guppy called ‘“ chords in the human 
mind.”’— John o® London’s Weekly, 8th October, 1921. 

Mr. Justice Stareleigh’s ruling was correct; generally speaking— 
hear-say, or second-hand evidence—is not received in the Law 
Courts.—Ed. 


' 
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Mr. W. H. Berry was continuously amusing, for what must have 
amounted in all to a space of nearly two hours, as a swashbuckler by 
the name of Dipper Digg, bloated descendant, maybe, of the great 
Tigg Montague himself.—Observer, 9th October, 1921. 

In place of these foods (the nursery rhyme, the fairy tale) for the 
young imagination, the Gradgrinds would give their children ‘‘ more 
edifying occupations ” ; they would fill their minds with “ facts ” and 
“moral uplift,” and edifying literature such as the ‘ Daisy Chain,” 
until all the bright imaginings of the infant mind—imaginings which 
some of us still remember with sheer delight—are eradicated, and our 
little ones discuss abstract problems with the gravity of philopsohers. 

It is the old theory of Gradgrind revived: ‘‘ If you do not walk on 
flowers on your carpets in real life, you should not walk on them in 
fancy in the patterns of your carpets.’ It is the old kill-joy spirit of 
Pwitanism. But I do not think it will win popularity.— Weekly 
Dispatch, 9th October, 1921. f 

A witness in Edmonton County Court described himself as a trades- 
man. 

Judge Crawford: What does that mean ? One of Dickens’s charac- 
ters was a body-snatcher, and I believe he called himself a tradesman.— 
Evening News, 15th October, 1921. 

Everyone knows that a proportion of breach of promise actions are 
no better than blackmail under form of law. We will not quote the 
leading ease of Mr. Pickwick, for doubtless Dodson and Fogg are as 
obsolete as a somnolent judge. There are plaintiffs less innocent than 
Mrs. Bardell, and though it may be true that most of the defendants 
who are attacked by this kind of action have their own folly to blame, 
it is not expedient that the law should favour a knave at the expense 
of a fool.— Daily Telegraph, 2\st October, 1921. 

Mr. Justick Dartine : It had been laid down (in Bardell v. Pickwick) 
that what the soldier said was not evidence. In the present case it 
was what the soldier did not say. (Laughter).— Evening News, 9th 
November, 1921. 

Our Jeremiahs must be checked before it is too late. Too long has 
Codlin been the friend, not Short; and his satellites are damaging 
our prestige and undermining our morality.—The Civilian, 19th 
November, 1921. 

And Sir R. Horne assures Parliament that there will be no deficit 
on the year. Even so did Herbert Pocket demonstrate to Pip in 
Great Expectations in their periodical review of his financial position.— 
Svdney Olivier in The New Statesman, 19th November, 1921]. 

“I find myself looking at the world as if I looked through the spectacles 
of Mr. Samuel Pickwick. I have his benevolent smile, although I 
have not come to his years nor to his plumpness. He could not have 
patted Tommy Bardell on the head more affably than I rub the ears 
of my young neighbour the black and white kitten. When I gave 
twopence to the organ grinder I gave it generously, as Mr. Pickwick 
would have brought a guinea out of his green silk purse.— Evening 
News, 17th October, 1921. 

We note that Mr. Stephen McKenna, who is under thirty-five, has 
published a volume of very moralising ‘* Reminiscences,” in which 
he looks back upon the mad bad days before the war ; and reproves 
London society for the “ abrogation of all moral standards” ; and so 


half-encourages the familiar doctrine of decline-and-fallism, sometimes 
D 
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in syllables that cannot be explained “before Mrs. Boffin.”— Daily 
Mirror, 26th October, 1921. 

Mr. Dick’s job of writing a memorial without letting King Charles’ 
cocoanut intrude itself into the precious manuscript would be child’s 
play, which it was, in comparison with the superhuman stunt the 
‘gentleman from Alabama has parcelled out for the better employment 
of the great law makers.”—From a political article in Boston Transcript, 
2nd November, 1921. 

Miss Lily Brayton won her reward in the form of what one of the 
orators at the Dingley Dell cricket dinner described as “a rich halo 
of enthusiastic cheering.” —Sunday Times, 6th November, 1921. 

It is true that at the Eatanswill bye-election a member of the com- 
mittee of the Hon. Samuel Slumkey, of Slumkey Hall, addressed. six 
small boys and one girl, whom he dignified as ‘“‘men of Eatanswill,” 
from the window of the Town Arms, but that was only because there 
were no men there to listen to him, and he had to talk to somebody. 
The candidates at Hornsey have no such excuse.— Evening News, 8th 
November, 1921. 

‘“We have had too much pessimistic talk in the past,” said the 
secretary of a great manufacturers’ organisation. ‘* What we need 
to-day are men who will talk confidence. We want more Mark Tapleys 
in our trade and commerce.’’—Daily News, 11th November, 1921. 

We can get quite enough of the old foggy atmosphere by sitting at 
home on a clear frosty day by a good fire, reading the opening of 
“ Bleak House.”’—Daily Mirror, 11th November, 1921. 

It was even a misfortune for the moral ideals that he held aloft 
that they were sustained by one whose mode of thought was obviously 
no less antique than the Pickwickian blue coat with brass buttons and 
the canary-coloured waistcoat, which proclaimed him the man of a 
past time.—From “ Portraits of the ’Nineties,” anent Lord Courtney. 

Speaking of a very cruel man, the writer calls him ‘‘ brother to Bill 
Sikes.” The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Penn., U.S.A. 

The masculine reader of David Copperfield approves of Agnes, though 
shé rather bores him, but delights in Dora, though he disapproves of 
her.— The Outlook, New York. 

If you like it—literature—you never need be lonely. Characters 
like Micawber, the pompous old failure, who was always waiting for 
something to turn up; like Falstaff, the fat roystering knight .... . 


these patterns appear among your circle of friends.— The Mentor, New 
York. 


DICKENS AND AMERICA 


By the Rev. CHARLES D. KREIDER 
(of Nazareth, Pa., U.S.A.) 


I. 


N a brief “ Life ” of Dickens, Laurence Hutton says that in American 
Notes Dickens’s “ observations upon the new country and its 
inhabitants gave great offence to the American people, and were, 
perhaps, not in the best taste. He saw the crude and ridiculous side 
of his hosts ; he emphasized their faults, while he paid little attention 
to their virtues, and his criticisms and strictures rankled in the sensitive 
American mind for many years.” 
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_ From what I will have to say, I think that you will find that I take 
issue with Mr. Hutton. There were two things that Dickens did 
anathematize most severely. They are the general habit of public 
spitting and the institution of slavery. The fact that we have ourselves 
made spitting in public an offence to which a penalty is attached, and 
that we fought a civil war, resulting in the abolition of slavery, is 
an indication that, perhaps, Dickens was not very far wrong in his 
strictures. 

In his novels we have the opportunity to make the acquaintance of 
many fascinating characters. In American Notes, the outstanding 
character is Dickens himself. Nevertheless, if there were time, I would 
like to make you acquainted with the preacher, Mr. Taylor, at Boston ; 
Pitchlynn, the Choctaw Indian chief; the Kentucky giant, who found 
it “necessary to make an addition to the legs of his inexpressibles ; ”’ 
Dr. Crocus ; “ that little girl of fifteen with the loquacious chin . . . . of 
all the small chatterboxes .... the first and foremost’; the beautiful 
girl, who married the man with the dark whiskers; that company of 
emigrants that landed along the banks of the Ohio ; or the little woman 
so full of hope and tenderness and love and anxiety, and her husband, 
a fine, good-looking, sturdy young fellow. 

But if Americans had any right to be offended at the criticisms of 
Dickens, his fellow-countrymen would have had equal cause for anger. 
When he enters the country at Boston, he writes: “* When I landed in 
America, I could not help being strongly impressed with the contrast 
their Custom-house presented, and the attention, politeness and good 
humour with which its officers discharged their duty.” ~* But there is 
a surly boorish incivility about our (English) men, alike disgusting to 
all persons who fall into their hands, and discreditable to the nation 
that keeps such ill-conditioned curs snarling about its gates.” 

He does not make this same kind of contrast when he refers to the 
treatment of American women, but you feel that he had something of 
the kind in mind, because he repeats sentences something like this :— 


‘“Nor did I ever once, on any occasion, anywhere, during my 
rambles in America, see a woman exposed to the slightest act of 
rudeness, incivility, or even inattention.” 


And in this connection it will be interesting to read aloud and to 
discuss, as bearing upon present conditions, his description of the 
mill girls of Lowell. 

His delight, too, in some of our institutions for the afflicted should 
give us genuine pleasure, and we need to-day, when pessimism and 
discontent stalk abroad, some of the happiness and joy of life in our 
practice and preaching suggested by a paragraph called forth by his 
visit to a blind asylum, and his meeting Laura Bridgman and others 
of its inmates. 


““-Ye who have eyes and see not, and have ears and hear not ; ye 
who are the hypocrites of sad countenance, and disfigure your faces 
that ye may seem unto men to fast; learn healthy cheerfulness, 
and mild contentment, from the deaf, and dumb, and blind !_ Self- 
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elected saints with gloomy brows, this sightless, earless, voiceless 
child may teach you lessons you will do well to follow. Let that 
poor hand of hers lie gently on your hearts; for there may be 
something in its healing touch akin to that of the Great Master 
whose precepts you misconstrue, whose lessons you pervert, of 
whose charity and sympathy with all the world, not one among 
you in his daily practice knows as much as many of the worst among 
those fallen sinners, to whom you are liberal in nothing but the 
preachment of perdition.” 


His descriptions of our cities as he found them in those early days 
are inimitable. Here, for instance, we see Philadelphia in 1842 :— 


“Tt is a handsome city, but distractingly regular. After walking 
about it for an hour or two, I felt that I would have given the world 
for a crooked street. The collar of my coat appeared to stiffen, 
and the brim of my hat to expand, beneath its quakery influence. 
My hair shrunk into a sleek short crop, my hands folded themselves 
upon my breast of their own calm accord, and thoughts of taking 
lodgings in Mark Lane over against the Market Place, and of making 
a large fortune by speculating in corn, came over me involuntarily.” 


if: 


No one who reads the stories of Dickens can help being struck with 
his fondness for the good things to drink and eat. At Boston he was 
introduced to “ Gin-sling, Cocktail, Sangaree, Mint Julep, Sherry- 
cobler, Timber Doodle and other rare drinks.” 

In some of his canal-boat experiences, he was not so happily favoured, 
for he rather complains that on one boat, breakfast, dinner and supper 
were monotonously alike, of * tea, coffee, bread, butter, salmon, shad, 
liver, steaks, potatoes, pickles, ham, chops, black-puddings and saus- 
ages.’ Or, on another boat, ‘ There is seldom really more than a 
joint, except for those who fancy slices of beet-root, shreds of dried 
beef. complicated entanglements of vellow pickle, maize, Indian corn,. 
apple sauce and pumpkin..... (and sweet preserves beside), by way 
of relish to roast pig,” .... with ‘‘ unheard of quantities of hot corn 
bread (almost as good for the digestion as a kneaded pin-cushion), for 
breakfast and for supper.” 

In connection with his “‘ eats” he tells a delightful story to illustrate 
the difference between the American and English languages. ‘‘ There 
are few words,” he writes, ** which perform such various duties as this 
word ‘fix.’ It is the Caleb Quotem of the American vocabulary.” 
Then follows a number of illustrations, ending with: ‘I recollect once,. 
at a stage-coach dinner, overhearing a very stern gentleman demand of 
a waiter who presented him with a plate of under-done roast-beef, 
“whether he called that, fixing God A’mighty’s vittles ?’” 

But in this very question of language, he pays, whether intentionally 
or unintentionally, I do not know, his most glowing tribute to the 
American character. He is about to start on a stage-coach journey. 
Everything is ready, the baggage loaded, and the passengers all aboard, 


with the driver awaiting the signal to start, when “ somebody in 
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authority cries “Go ahead !’” which draws from Dickens this short 
but interesting paragraph : 


“By the way, whenever an Englishman would cry ‘ All right !’ 
an American cries ‘(ro ahead !’ which is somewhat expressive of 
the national character of the two countries.” 


That Dickens loved America and Americans is certainly eviderit 
from his own words when referring to his parting. 


“T never thought that going back to England, returning to all 
who are dear to me, and to pursuits that have insensibly grown to 
be a part of my nature, I could have felt so much sorrow as I endured 
when I parted at last, on board this ship (the "George Washington’), 
with the friends who had accompanied me from this city (New 
York). I never thought that the name of any place, so far away, 
and so lately known, could ever associate itself in my mind with 
the crowd of affectionate remembrances that now cluster about. it. 
There are those in this city who would brighten to me, the darkest 
winter-day that ever glimmered and went out in Lapland; and 
before whose presence even Home grew dim, when they and I 
exchanged that painful word which mingles with our every thought 
and deed; which haunts our cradle-heads in infancy, and closes up 
the vista of our lives in age.” 


May this introduction to our studies for the winter, in some small 
measure, at least, make you feel that the Nazareth Fellowship made 
no mistake in selecting just at this particular time the reading of 
American Notes. 

It’s “all right,” and the orders are * Go ahead !” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


A SUGGESTED ‘ PHIZ’’ COMMEMORATION 


Sir.—Will you permit me to suggest that the Dickens Fellowship 
might suitably commemorate the fortieth anniversary of the death of 
“ Phiz,? which occurs this year. The headstone of his grave in the 
Extra-Mural Cemetery at Brighton bears the following inscription :— 


Sacred 
to the memory 
of 
HABLOT KNIGHT BROWNE 
Who died July the 8th, 1882, 
AGED 67. 


Rest for the toiling hand, 
Rest for the thought-worn brow, 
Rest for the weary, way-worn feet, 
Rest from all labour now. 


(The stone also records the interment of his wife in 1902.) 
Yours, etc.. 
A. B. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BARRY.—The Barry Dickensians held a “‘ Pickwick Night ” at the 
Y.M.C.A. on 5th October. Miss N. Williams, A.L.C.M., presided at 
the piano. Mr. A. H. Farr and Miss Cleland sang. ‘‘ Sidney Carton’s 
Farewell” was recited by Mr. E. Haddon Dunn with dramatic effect, 
and a ‘‘ Dickens Monojogue”’ was well contributed by Mr. D. L. 
C'eland, who also rendered * The Night Watchman’s Story. * Fezzi- 
wig’s Ball”? was recited by another member of the fellowship. The 
November meeting was held on the 15th, when Major Edgar Jones, 
O.B.E., occupied the chair, and Mr. D. W. Forrest spoke on “‘ The 
Humour of Dickens.”’ The lecturer said Dickens won a place among 
the immortals because he was of the world’s great hearts. The drawing 
power behind his genius was his big throbbing sympathy, and in the 
analysis it is the heart that counts. Humour was one of his perfect 
gifts—humour that had the buovaney of a cork and the warmth of a 
winter’s fire. Illustrations of Dickens’s humour were given from 
several of his books. 


BOSTON.—In the Town Room of the Twentieth Century Club, the 
first meeting of the season was held on 3rd October, with the President, 
Mr. A. W. Rideout, in the chair. <A review of the Inter-Branch Con- 
ference in May, when the Boston Branch was host to delegates from 
New York, Philadelphia, Montreal and Toronto, included appreciative 
reference to the members who helped to make the affair a success. Mr. 
J. Roland Corthell read a sketch of ** The Little Wooden Midshipman,” 
in which the writer said that block of senseless wood had been endowed 
with hfe by the master hand of Dickens. It is mentioned sixty-five 
times in the pages of Dombey and Son, and referred to again in The 
Uncommercial Traveller. Myr. Vernon A. Field read from the second 
chapter of American Notes, in which a trip across the Atlantic in a 
small side-wheeler in January is described as no one but Dickens 
could do.’* ‘The Humour and Pathos of Barnaby Rudge” was the 
title of a paper by Miss 8. Bernice Gilman, which presented, in a 
pleasing sequence, some of the most telling scenes and important char- 
acters of that story. There was a pleasant greeting from Mr. Ralph 
Strickland, of the Bethlehem Branch, in Boston for a brief stay. 


BRIGHTON.—For their second evening of the Winter session 
Mr. A. W. Oke gave a lecture of great interest on ‘‘ Dickens and 
Ainsworth,” by drawing a comparison between the life and works of 
the two great writers. Delightful illustrations were well rendered as 
follows: ‘*The Cheeryble Brothers.’ Miss Alice Haile, L.R.A.M.; 
Pickwick Papers,” Miss Russell Davies; ** An Incident of Mervyn 
Clitheroe’s School-days,” Mr. T. B. Powell; ‘* Dick Turpin’s Ride to. 
York ” (** Rookwood’), Mr. Norman. 


BRISBANE.—This new branch, formed on 24th June last, already 
sheows signs of being an important offshoot of the Fellowship. The 
initial meeting was well attended, and much enthusiasm was evinced 
in the organization. Sir Matthew Nathan, Lieut-Governor Queensland, 
accepted the post of Patron, and Alderman H. J. Diddums, Mayor of 
Brisbane, was elected President. An influential committee was formed, 
with Mr. H. E. O. Green as Hon. Secretary. Meetings have been held 
at fortnightly intervals, and have included lectures on the Children of 
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Dickens, and other subjects, including a lantern lecture and readings. 
We wish it continued success. 


EASTBOURNE.—The Annual General Meeting was held in the 
Autumn, when a highly satisfactory report was read. Officers were 
re-elected, and the President (Alderman John Easter), on behalf of the 
members, presented the Hon. Sec. with a handsomely bound and 
illustrated book—‘* Charles Dickens, a Gossip about his Life, Works, 
and Characters.” The finely illuminated inscription states that it 
was—** Presented to F. J. Hansor, Esq., by the members of the Dickens 
Fellowship, as a slight token of their regard and esteem, and in 
appreciation of his exceedingly valuable and energetic services as 
Hon. Sec., September, 1921.’” Members also presented Mrs. Hansor 
with a splendid lounge chair, which had been specially made by one 
of the members. The number of members this session is already well 
ahead of last session’s total. Popular entertainments have been 
given, and a “Social and Whist Drive” held. On January 4th, a 
tea and entertainment is to be given to crippled and delicate children, 
when toys and warm garments will be distributed. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—The Session of 1921-1922 began on 
October 28th with a lecture by Mr. J. A. Love Tindal, of the Glasgow 
Dickens Society. The large accession to the membership this season 
made it necessary to engage a bigger meeting-place, and Mr. Tindal’s 
address on ~ The Humour and Pathos of Charles Dickens”? was given 
in the Society of Arts Hall, George Street. Mr. Tindal dealt very 
happily with various illustrations, representative of the novelist’s grasp 
both of humour and pathos, and the lecture was further brightened by 
many good stories which showed Mr. Tindal’s keen sense of mirth and 
his playful fancy. The lecturer was frequently applauded, and on the 
motion of Mr. Michael A. T. Thomson, who presided, the crowded 
audience enthusiastically thanked him for his admirable address. Mr. 
R. C. H. Morison gave the introductory paper on Bleak House, on 
November 10th, in The Goold Hall, dealing with the plot, the prototypes 
of the main characters, and the trend of the story. Dr. Wm. Guy 
spoke on “‘ Dickens and the Learned Professions,” on November 25th, 
in the Society of Arts Hall. Full of wit and humour, Dr. Guy’s lecture 
ably, and with much originality, brought forward many characters 
from the crowded gallery of Dickensian portraits. The Rev. Canon 
A. E. Laurie—in conveying the appreciation of the large audience to 
Dr. Guy—-said that he first learned to know Dickens from his father’s 
wide knowledge of the noyelist’s writings, and the years had merely 
added to the love of those fine books which remained to him examples 
of the best writings in the world of fiction. On December 8th, Miss 
Janie MacKay and Mr. J. Murray Minck continued the study of Bleak 
House by contributing excellent papers on “Mrs. Jellyby ” and * Mr. 
Guppy and the Law,” respectively. A short discussion, in which several 
members took part, followed the reading of the papers. The meetings 
for 1921 were brought to a close on Thursday, December 22nd, by a 
Christmas Conversazione. The programme, arranged by Mrs. Arthur 
J. Queen, comprised songs by Miss Jeanie Morison, Mr. Jack Andrews, 
and Mr. Leslie Curtis ; violin solos by Mr. J. A. Hamilton ; pianoforte 
duets by Mrs. Miller and Mrs. Dunlop, and a dramatic sketch in which 
Mrs. Queen and Mr. Stuart Raymond appeared to advantage. A Charity 
Ball, in aid of the Children’s League of Pity, took place in The Assembly 
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Rooms and Music Hall, and a large number of the members of the 
Edinburgh Branch were present, dressed in appropriate and varied 
Dickensian Costumes. 


GLOUCESTER.—The winter session was entered upon under tery 
encouraging auspices. At the opening meeting in October, the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. E. Kendall Pearson) reported that the membership 
for the past session constituted a record in the history of the Branch, 325 
having paid their subscriptions, compared with 270 in the previous 
year, and 239 the year before that. This was considered to be very 
gratifying. Mr. George Embrey, F.I.C., F.C.5., was cordially re-elected 
President, and ** reac himself in ”’ by giving a pictorial introduction to 
Bleak House (the hook selected for discussion during the session) by 
means of lantern slides which he had made specially for the occasion 
from the original plates. Mr. E. J. C. Palmer was re-elected Vice- 
President ; and as the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, they “ prevailed 
on him to stop” also. Satisfaction was expressed that Sir James 
Bruton, M.P., had been elected a Vice-President of the Fellowship in 
place of his late brother; and also that Mr. H. W. Bruton’s eldest son 
Mr. H. T. Bruton, had accepted his father’: seat on the Committee. 
The Council Chamber at the Guildhall has been filled by keen and 
appreciative audiences at the two subsequent meetings, ancl if the second 
half of the session proves to be equally successful (as is anticipated), 
the branch will indeed have added to its laurels. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The season opened with 
the customary social on October 25th, at the West Hackney Lecture 
Hall. The entertainment was contributed to by Misses M. Catchpole, 
E. Stannard, Ivy Chater and Mr. J. H. Mahoney, with Mr. Frank Chater 
at the piano. A Whist Drive was held on November 3rd at the same 
place. On December 19th, Prof. William Miles gave a Dickens Recital 
at St. James's Hall, Clapton. His programme including ** Trotty Veck’s 
Tripe Dinner,’ ** The Skating Party at Manor Farm,’’ and also a non- 
Dickensian piece entitled ~ A Frenchman’s Toast to the Ladies.’ A 
large audience numbering upwards of 300 thoroughly enjoved the varied 
and excellently rendered programme. In introducing Prof. Miles, the 
chairman explained the aims and objects of the Fellowship to the many 
strangers present. A goodly harvest of new members is anticipated 
as the result. It is with the deepest regret we record the death of Mrs. 
W. Miller, the wife of the founder of this branch, which occurred under 
tragic circumstances last month. 


LEAMINGTON.—Thanks to the indefatigable energy and enthusiasm 
of Mrs. Brumfitt, the newly formed Branch of the Dickens Fellowship 
at Leamington began well on 8th November, in the Gvrnnasium, 152 
Parade. This Branch has been formed in memory of the late Mr. 
George Brumfitt, a man greatly beloved, to whom no more fitting Mem- 
orial could have been raised, as he was a faithful follower and devout 
disciple of the great Reformer, Charles Dickens. The opening meeting 
was, In every way, a success. Sir John Keir, K.C.B., presided, and in 
a short speech, told the company how he had once heard Charles Dickens 
read, and expressed his pleasure that Leamington, with all its Dickens- 
ian associations, should have a Branch of the Dickens Fellowship in 
its midst. Miss Helena Sharp, from Edinburgh, then gave an address, 
which met with great acceptance, telling how as a child, she had fallen 
in love with the winsome and wonderful works of Charles Dickens. The 
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Rev. B. J. Harsum Taylor then gave a most realistic interpretation of 
the Storm Scene from Martin Chuzzlewit, and Mr. Charles Berry pre- 
sented, most dramatically, the interview between Scrooge and _ his 
nephew. The following office-bearers have been appointed ; President, 
Sir John Keir, K.C.B.; Vice-Presidents, Rev. B. J. Harsum Tavlor 
and Mrs. Vause ; Committee, Mrs. Austin, Mrs. E. Hicks, Miss Gardner, 
and Messrs. W. E. Owen, H. Oldham, H. L. Chapman ; Secretary, Mrs. 
Brumfitt ; Minute Secretary, Miss Phyllis Hicks. The meetings are 
to be held monthly, during the winter. 


LONDON.—The session opened on 14th October, at Connaught 
Rooms when the President, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, with Mrs. Chesterton, 
held a reception, and afterwards delivered his presidential address to 
a crowded and receptive audience. A verbatim report appears in our 
present issue. After the address, many members spoke to the subject 
of the President’s speech. On Ist November, members were invited 
by the Lord Mayor (Sir James Roll) and the Lady Mayoress to a recep- 
tion at the Mansion House. <A large company attended and thoroughly 
appreciated the hospitality extended to them by London’s first citizen 
who is himself a warm admirer of the novelist. An excellent programme 
of music was provided and tea was served in the Egyptian Hall. On 
12th November, Professor William Miles gave a recital from Dickens's 
works at Caxton Hall, Westminster. This programme ineluded se- 
lections from A Christmas Carol, The Chimes, Pickwick Papers and 
David Copperfield. Mr. Miles was in splendid form, and we believe his 
powers become richer and more mature as vears go by. Indeed we do 
not remember to have heard him to greater advantage. His conception 
of the various characters he portrays merits the quality of acting rather 
than of recitation, and the enthusiastic applause each item elicited 
was proof of the unqualified success of his performance. The charitable 
work of Headquarters, especially associated with the Christmas season, 
this year included a tea and entertainment to over one thousand girls, 
boys and infants of the Charles Dickens School, Lant Street, Borough. 
The boys and girls were entertained by Mr. Frank 8. Staff, Mr. F. T. 
Harry and Mr. Lane. The infants had a monster Christmas Tree with 
Mr. W. Dexter as Father Christmas. The annual appeal for toys for 
the Children’s Hospitals again met with a splendid response, and Mrs. 
T. W. Hill desires to thank all the donors, many of them anonymous, 
of gifts of toys and money. TlHtese have been distributed among the 
following :—East London, Shadwell; Queens, Hackney;  Treloanr’s 
Home for Cripples, Alton; and Waifs and Strays Home. In addition 
to these activities, the Fellowship sent assistance to the City Mission 
treat at Hackney Wick, a supply of toys to the children of invalid 
soldiers in the Ducane Military Hospital, and a complete set of Dickens 
to the Hospital at East Dulwich. 


MANCHESTER.—At the opening meeting in October, the President, 
Mr. J. Lea Axon, delivered his Presidential Address to a large audience, 
including many new members. He paid a very warm tribute to Mr. 
Arthur Humphreys, one of the founders, and for 18 years Hon. Sec., ot 
the branch. An excellent and varied programme of music and recitals 
was much enjoyed. On November 4th, two short papers were react (a) 
The Female Characters of Dickens,” by Mr. J. H. Peat, and (b) 
** Dickens and Music,” by Mr. Stanley Sutton. Mr. Peat’s paper showed 
much thoughtful study, and in the short time at his disposal he dealt 
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concisely with his subject under three heads, viz.: The sentimental 
characters, the satirical characters and the sweet and noble characters. 
Many of the members were surprised to find how much material was 
available for Mr. Sutton’s paper; but though Dickens was not a great 
musician, he loved and appreciated the sister art to literature, and his 
references to it were numerous, and his writings have inspired quite 
a considerable number of composers. The discussion which followed 
was contributed to by the President, Mr. J. Cuming Walters and Miss 
Mills. About ninety members participated in a ** Potato Pie Supper ”’ 
(now an annual feature) on November 18th, the supper being preceded 
and followed by music and recitals contributed entirely by members 
of the branch, and the character of the programme bore testimony to 
the talent that exists in the branch. On December 2nd, Madam Mabel 
Warrender read a paper, “Some impressions of Dickens,’ which was 
listened to with pleasure by a large audience. The paper was illustrated 
by recitals delivered by a number of Madam Warrender’s pupils and 
by incidental music by Mr. H. Evans. Since the session opened some 
seventy new members have been enrolled. 


MELBOURNE.—More than a hundred characters from the novels 
of Charles Dickens pass in rapid review in a Dickens Pageant, which 
was presented under the auspices of the Dickens Fellowship at the 
Playhouse in aid of the Royal Victorian Institute for the Blind. The 
producer of the pageant, Mrs. N. Cruttenden, is also the part authoress. 
No little care has been devoted to the costuming of the production, in 
which a sequence of scenes from Dickens’s works is preceded by a 
prologue representing the novelist as a boy, surrounded by allegorical 
characters representative of the spiritual and intellectual forces con- 
tributory to his achievement of fame. Specially composed songs and 
dances are introduced. The pageant met with an appreciative reception 
from a large gathering on three successive nights. 


NAZARETH (Pa., U.S.A.)—The branch has chosen American 
Notes as the book for study this session, and at the opening meeting, 
on October 4th, the Rey. C. D. Kreider gave a short address upon it, 
extracts from which appear on another page of this issue. Mrs. F. 
Brockman gave a short account of her visit to the convict ship ‘‘ Suc- 
cess,” and Mr, Ellwood Unangst told of his experiences in the Great 
War. ‘ 


NEW YORK.—The branch held its regular annual business meeting 
on October 21st, 1921. Dr Allen presided. Mrs. Van Deusen, the 
‘Treasurer, in giving her report, stated that she was leaving the office 
after six years of service. An interesting feature was the financial 
balance on hand at the end of each year, which exhibited the growth 
of the membership. The big change after the first year was due to a 
change of policy by which practically the entire balance was given to 
the charitable fund :—Ist, $93.56; 2nd, $4.25; 8rd, $10.85; 4th, 
$48.03; Sth, $103.99; 6th, $199.90. Mr. Maerz, for the Executive 
Council, read the Resolutions drawn up on the death of Mr. Charles 
H. Goven, founder and Honorary President. A motion was made 
that these Resolutions be engrossed and sent to the family of Mr. 
Govan, and a copy be filed with the records of the Fellowship. Mr. 
Maerz gave a short history of the founding of the New York Branch 
by Mr. Govan, and of his activities on its behalf, and of his great genius 
and beautiful character.’ The following officers were elected for the 
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ensuing year :—President, Dr. Lyman W. Allen; First Vice-President, 
Mr. James B. Pond; second Vice-President, Dr. Howard Duffield : 
third Vice-President, Mrs. Kilburn Kilmer ; Correspondence Secretary, 
Miss Mary B. Sabin ; Recording Secretary, Mr. Aloys Maerz ; Treasurer, 
Mr. Henry Alexander; Executive Council: the Officers, and Prof. 
J. G. Carter Troop, Wm. 8S. Hutchison, Raphael A. Weed, Mrs. E. B. 
Van Deusen, Miss Elizabeth Herrick, Mrs. Walter B. Parsons. At 
the regular meeting on November 18th, 1921, in the headquarters, 
National Arts Club, the attendance was quite up to the standard set 
last year. Dr. Allen presided and welcomed the membership. Dr. 
Duffield occupied the main part of the evening’s programme with a 
talk on “ Pickwick.” He had already spoken on this book, but it is 
of such vast scope that two, or many more than two, evenings could 
not exhaust it. Several members spoke briefly, taking up points 
brought out. There was music between and refreshments served after. 


NOTTINGHAM.—The season opened on October 11th with a 
Lantern Lecture, ** Characters of Charles Dickens,” given by Mr. J. 
Cooper Sands at the Albert Hall Institute. The Hall was packed, and 
a real treat was given to Nottingham Dickensians. A Whist Party and 
Conversazione was held on November 17th, at Crosham’s Café, Market 
Place, and a delightful evening was spent. Seven prizes were distri- 
buted at the close. On December 15th, ‘‘ Characters from some of 
Charles Dickens works” were given in the Minor Hall of Mechanics 
Institute. 


PLYMOUTH.—tThe new President of the flourishing local branch of 

the Dickens Fellowship (Mr. A. E. Coleman) welcomed many new mem- 
bers and a throng of old ones in the Lecture Hall of the Atheneum 
on 4th October, a record attendance for an opening night. Mr. Coleman 
made an excellent Inaugural speech; it was thoughtful, thoroughly 
‘Dickensian in spirit, and shewing a warm appreciation of Dickens. 
Mr. John Russell, who occupied the Presidential chair last year, was 
among the Vice-Presidents on the platform, Mr. G. F. H. McGluskey 
and Mr. W. Spear being of their number. Mr. Rugg Monk read 
selections from Household Words, including * Dr. Marigold’s Pre- 
scription.» A musical programme was also provided. 


ROCHESTER.—On November 25th, dramatic performances were 
given of David Copperfield and Barnaby Rudge, each in five scenes. The 
characters were well dressed and the plays sympathetically staged ; 
whilst the acting all round was really admirable. The Dickensian 
atmoxphere was well sustained throughout, and the whole evening’s 
entertainment was voted the best the branch has yet had. 


SHEFFIELD.—The session opened with a very successful Whist 
Drive on October 20th. October 31st was ** Ladies Night,” arranged 
by Mrs. W. F. Bagnall, who read a paper entitled ‘Some of the Female 
Characters in Bleak House.” Miss Nellie Cooper read extracts from 
Bleak House, illustrating various points. Mr. William Leggett took 
the lead in the discussion afterwards. Mrs. Ada Moore presided. 
On November 18th, another successful Whist Drive was held in aid 
of the fund for the Christmas Treat to 200 Crippled Children. The 
Dramatic Section provided a most enjoyable evening at the Cutlers’ 
Hall on November 25th, under the chairmanship of the Secretary. Mr. 
Robinson recited Bret Harte’s poem ‘“‘ Dickens in Camp,” which was 
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followed by three scenes from The Old Curiosity Shop, with Mr. Willis 
Holmes as ‘“‘ The Grandfather ’’ and Miss Edna Benton as * Little Nell.” 
Mr. Holmes and his child colleague were enthusiastically applauded 
for their excellent representation. Miss Nellie Cooper (Rosa Bud) 
and Mr. R. Morton (Edwin Drood) gave a pretty scene. which was also 
very well received ; Master Leslie Kirk and Mrs. W. J. Bagnall con- 
tributed recitals from Pickwick Papers and Hard Times, and Mrs. 
Wilfred Bagnall and Mr. G. E. Johnson sang songs and cluets, and Mr. 
Holmes played a violin solo. On December 7th, Mrs. Tingle arranged 
a first class concert in aid of the Christmas Treat Fund. On December 
16th the Dramatic Section gave an evening of recitals and sketches 
at the Wicker Congregational Church. Mr. J. Fawcett Sykes spoke for 
three-quarters of an hour on “Chas. Dickens” at the Hillsbor:ugh 
Institute. On Sunday evening, December llth, Mrs. W. J. Bagnall 
recited ‘‘ The Rescue of Stephen Blackpool,’ and Mr. Willis Holmes 
impersonated ‘* Scrooge.” 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The session opened on October 10th with a 
social gathering. There was a good attendance. Glees were given by 
the Dickens Glee Party, recitations by Mrs. Hawkins, and songs by Mrs. 
Andrews and Mr. Sprague. Games and dancing filled a most attractive 
programme. On November 14th, a discussion on Great Expectations 
took place. It was led by Messrs. Hallett and Harmer. Several 1:.em- 
bers took part, and an interesting and instructive discussion followed. 
On November 21st, a Whist Drive in aid of local charities was held, 
and the proceeds were devoted to the Children’s Hospital and Jubilee 
Nurses’ Fund. On December 5th, Scenes from Bleak House were given 
by the members under the direction of Mrs. G. H. Bishop. The whole 
performance went well from start to finish, the audience being kept 
interested throughout. 


SOUTHEND.—A most successful meeting was held at Crowstone 
Road Church Hall on October 10th, this being a reception by the 
President and Mrs. William P. Bicknell. Over 350 members attended, 
and the Hall was absolutely full. After the President had made a short 
speech of welcome, a musical and elocutionary programme was given. 
The President made a speech upon the work accomplished by the 
Fellowship in the past, and indicated the proposed activities for the 
present session. Mr. C. P. Lester, the Hon. Treasurer, gave a few 
details with regard to the pecuniary side of the Fellowship’s activities, 
and stated that so many new members had joined that it was antici- 
pated the membership roll would reach at least five hundred this 
session. 


STOCKPORT.—There was a good attendance on November 4th, 
when a paper was read by the President on ‘‘ Charles Dickens—a Man 
of Letters, who Loved his Fellow Men.” In the course of his paper, 
Mr. Helm spoke in high terms of the purity of the fun and humour of 
Dickens. In making particular reference to Oliver Twist (the book 
chosen for special consideration this session), the lecturer remarked 
that Dickens, in this book, set the seed for the Children’s Courts of 
to-day. Contrasts of the cruel trial of Oliver Twist before Mr. Fang 
were compared with the modern methods, and Mr. Helm, being a 
solicitor in daily touch with his subject, threw great light on the 
matter. The paper was a real literary treat. 
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VANCOUVER.—At a crowded meeting on 15th September, in the 
** Blue Dragon Inn,” Georgia Street, a branch of the Dickens Fellowship 
was formed. Thirty-six members paid their fees and signed the roll, 
and many more announced their intention of joining at the next 
meeting. The meeting was convened by J. Francis Bursill. Victor 
Ackroyd and others spoke on the value of Dickens ideals to a com- 
munity, and said that a ~ Fellowship” would keep alive the memory 
of good fellowship, charity, and the desire to help the poor and op- 
pressed. It was clecided to stage occasional productions of Dickens 
dramas, Dickens entertainments, and an annual Dickens Ball, in which 
the dancers would appear in early Victorian costumes. Officers of 
the Fellowship were elected as follows :—Hon. President, F. C. Wade; 
K.C.;_ President, J. Francis Bursill; Secretary, Roland Goodchild ; 
Treasurer, David Hall; Council: Mrs. G. Haughton, Mrs. M. Garner, 
Mrs. Jessie Watts, H. P. Dart, J. Talbot, Victor Askroyd and Noel 
Robinson. 


WINNIPEG.—The branch opened its twelfth season under aus- 
picious circumstances at the University Arts Building, on October 
12th. Prof. A. J. Perry, President, occupied the chair. A lecture on 
* Literature and Life”? was delivered by Rev. Geo. Laughton, who 
kept the audience fascinated with a vigorous discussion of books, and 
the useful purpose they serve. The Dickens Fellowship observed its 
annual “Canadian Evening”’ on 10th November, when there was a 
large and enthusiastic gathering. The guests of the evening were 
members of the Manitoba and Saskatchewan branch of the Canadian 
Authors’ association. An address of much interest was given by Prof. 
W. T. Allison, whose subject was “‘ Canadian Authors.” Selected 
readings from Canadian Authors were effectively given by Miss Edna 
Sutherland. Prof. A. J. Perry, President of the Fellowship, presided. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—The Masonic Hall, West Regent 
Street, Glasgow, was crowded to overflowing on 15th October, when 
another session of the Glasgow Dickens Society was inaugurated. In 
the unavoidable absence of the Lord Provost (Mr. Thomas Paxton), the 
President, Sheriff T. A. Fyfe, took the chair, and in his inaugural 
address reviewed the outstanding features of the society’s work. The 
society, he said, not only met to study the works of Dickens, but 
endeavoured in Glasgow to carry out the spirit of the master in a 
practical way. In the course of its short life of 15 years, they had 
spent on purposes in accord with the spirit of Dickens in all about 
£1500. After reviewing the activities of the society, he spoke of the 
Essaysists of the higher grade schools who had competed for their 
prize for the best essay on Bleak House. These were won by Miss 
M. A. M. Fraser and Master W. E. Muir, and each received a copy of 
the Memorial edition of Forster’s Life of Dickens. The President then 
delivered his address on Bleak House, the book chosen for study this 


session. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens, with sixteen illustrations in 
colour by Caicads Demain Hammond, R.I. London: George G. 
H nd Co., Ltd., 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. ; 

‘The Magic Fishbone, by Charles Dickens, illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Crown 4to. F. Warne and Co. 4s. net. 


“ 
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NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


‘“‘Re-reading ‘Pickwick,’” by Kester (illustrated). Yorkshire 
Weekly Post, 29th October. 

‘* Dickens as an Actor.’ Reproduction of Play Bill of *‘ Not so 
Bad as we Seem,” at Devonshire House, 1851. The Times, 8th October. 

‘Barnaby Rudge.”’ Schoolmistress, 6th October. 

‘“Dickens and York.’ Yorkshire Herald, 10th October. 

“Dickens Fair at York” (illustrated). Yorkshire Weekly Post, 8th 
October; Yorkshire Herald, 18th October. 

‘“* Pickwick on the Screen.” Daily News, 22nd September. 

“ Pickwick on the Film.’ Tunes, 21st September. 

“Dickens,” by G. Santayana. The Dial (Cecil Palmer), November. 

‘“‘ If Dickens were alive to-day,” by Sydney Dark. Johno’ London’s 
Weekly, 10th December. 

“* Dickens’s Yorkshire Friends and Jaunts,” by T. P. Cooper. York- 
shire Weekly Post, 10th December. 

‘“Searching for Cats in Dickens,’ by Roiand Corthell. Boston 
Transcript, 26th November. 
; ‘‘Mr. Pickwick’s Second Time,” by C.G. Harper. Illustrated. The 
Autocar, 24th December. ; 

“Christmas Day at the Pines,” by Clara Watts-Dunton. Nineteenth 
Century, December. 


DIARY OF DICKENS: MEETINGS 


All meetings commence at 8, unless otherwise stated. 


JANUARY 


4. Southend: Dinner and Dance at the Palace Hotel. 

Stockport: Oliver Twist by Mr. J. Gifford and Mr. W. H. 
Farrington, in Dickens room at Sunday School. 

6. Hull: New Year’s Party at the Metropole, at 7-45. 
Cheltenham : Dickensian Recital, by Professor William Miles. 
Manchester: Discussion of and Recitals from “‘ Pickwick Papers,” 

at Milton Buildings, at 7-15. 
7. Brighton: Meeting at Atheneum Hall at 7-30. 
Sheffield : 200 Crippled Children entertained to tea and Christmas 
Tree. Dickens Christmas Party (for members) in the evening. 
9. St. Pancras: Lecture by Mr. Waugh Owens on the ‘‘ Music of the 
Bible,” at the Orphanage, Hampstead Road, at 7-30. 
Southampton: Lecture by Canon Lovett, M.A., at Freemantle 
Parish Hall, at 7-30. 
10. Birmingham: Lecture at Chamber of Commerce, at 7-15. 
11. Liverpool: Paper, ‘“‘ Dickens and His Critics,» by Miss Parnell, 
at the Royal Institution. 
12. Edinburgh: Readings by Members at Goold Hall. 
Winnipeg: Monthly Meeting at University Arts Building. 
13. Manchester: Dingley Dell New Year’s Party, at 7-15. 
13. Sheffield: Debate, ‘‘ Was Chas. Dickens fair to Lawyers ? ”’— 
Messrs. H. Monks and G. H. Jackson. 

19. London: Lecture, ‘‘ Children in Dickens’s Novels,” by Sir Walter 
__ Lawrence, Bart., at Lincoln’s Inn Hall, at 7-30. 

Glasgow: Lecture, “The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” by Mr. 
David McRitchie, at Masonic Hall. 


2-4. 


1). 
13. 
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Sheffield: Whist Drive. 

Nottingham: Whist Drive. 

Hull: Lecture, “The Lawyers of Dickens,” by Mr. W. H. 
Thompson, at Metropole, at 7-45. 

St. Pancras: Ramble to the Sites of Blackfriars and Whitefriars. 
Meet 2-30, outside Blackfriars District Station. 

Hackney: Lecture, ‘The Worst Novel in Dickens?” by Mr. 
J. H. McNulty, at West Hackney Lecture Hall, at 7-45. 

Southend: Dramatic Performance at the Wesley Guild. 

Liverpool: Paper on “ Robert Burns,” by Mr. A. T. Wray, at 
Royal Institution. 

Edinburgh: ‘Mr. Tulkinghorn,” by Mr. E. E. Porter; ‘ Notes 
on Musical Instruments in Dickens,” by Mr. Henry Burnham, 
at Goold Hall. 


FEBRUARY 


Southend: Dramatic Performance at St. Saviours’ Church Hall. 

Nottingham: Dramatic Performance, Old Curiosity Shop, at 
Circus St. Hall. 

Manchester: Dickens Birthday Celebration. Dramatic Perform- 
ance, “Dolly Varden” (adapted by Mr. W. Dexter from 
Barnaby Rudge). Proceeds in aid of ** The Crippled Children’s 
Help Society (Manchester and Salford). 

Cheltenham: ‘‘ Doctors as Dickens Saw Them,” by Dr. H. 
Hamblin Smith, at Cosy Corner. 

Hull: Lecture, ‘““The Music of Shakespeare,” with illustrations, 
by Mr. E. Carrick Foster, at the Metropole, at 7-45. 

Brighton: Birthday Recital, by Miss Gladys Hall and Mr. F. J. 
Gauntlett, at Atheneum Hall, at 7-30. 

Glasgow: Dickens Birthday Service in Queen’s Park Hast U.F. 
Church, at 6-30. 

London: Recital of David Copperfield, by Mr. Henry F. Dickens 

E K.C., at Guildhall School of Music, at 8. 

London: Dickens Birthday Commemoration Dinner at Connaught 
Rooms. 

Edinburgh: Dramatic Performance of “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood ” at Synod Hall, Castle Terrace, and on two following 
days. 

Peeccuan Birthday Conversazione, in the Hall Y.M.C.A., 
Corporation Street, at 7. 

Cheltenham: Birthday Celebration at Cosy Corner. 

Sheffield : Lecture by the President, Professor G. C. Moore Smith. 

Stockport : Birthday Celebration at Sunday School, Dickens room. 

Liverpool: Paper, “Shelley: a Fragment,” by Mr. W. J. B. 
Ashley, at Royal Institution. 

Sheffield: Evening by Dramatic Section at Burngreave Congre- 
gational Church. nf 
Winnipeg: Birthday Celebration: The Players at University 

Arts Building. 

Sheffield : Annual Birthday Dinner, King’s Head Hotel. 

Southampton: Performance by the Dickens Dramatic Society 
at Freemantle Parish Hall, at 7-30. 

"St. Pancras: Lecture: ‘“‘ Dickens and Education,” by Mr. 8S. J 
Rust, at the Orphanage, at 7-30. 
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14. Nottingham: ‘‘ The Humour of Dickens,” by Mr. F. Atkin. 

17. Hull: Birthday Celebrations at Balmoral Hall, The Metropole, 
at 7-45. 

18. St. Pancras: Ramble to the Monasteries of the East of the City. 
Meet at 2-30 outside Mark Lane District Station. 

22. Liverpool: Papers and Discussion on Sketches by Boz, at Royal 

Institution. 

23. Edinburgh: Lecture: “A Minister’s Appreciation of Charles 
Dickens,’ by the Rev. R. Moffat Gillon, at Goold Hall. 

24. Glasgow: Play, Bleak House, at Athenzum Hall, at 7-15, and 
following evenings of the week. 

27. Sheffield : Whist Drive. 

Southend: Performance of The Old Curiosity Shop at the New 

Palace Theatre for one week. 

28. Hackney: Lecture, ‘‘ The Village in the London Area,” by Mr. 
T. W. Hill, at West Hackney Lecture Hall, at 7-43. 
MARCH 
1. Stockport: Short Papers on Oliver Twist, in Dickens Room 

at Sunday School. 

2. Hackney: Whist Drive at West Hackney Lecture Hall, at 7-45. 

3. Hull: Readings from Pickwick Papers. by Members, and 
Lightning Sketches by Mr. E. Shaw, at the Metropole, at 7-45. 

Cheltenham: ‘‘ Dickens and Animals,” by Mr. O. H. Smith, at 
Cosy Corner. 

Manchester: Miscellaneous Short Papers and Sketches, at Milton 
Buildings, at 7-30. 

4. Brighton: Essay-Lecture, “‘The Genius of Dickens,” by Mrs. 
Nevill, at Athenzeum, at 7-30. 

7. Birmingham: Impromptu Speeches at Chamber of Commerce. 

8. Liverpool: General Meeting and Social Evening at Royal In- 
stitution. 

9. Edinburgh: Short Papers, ‘“‘ Mr. Jarndyce and the East Wind,’’ 
by Mrs. Kaye ; and “ Mr. Snagsby,”’ by Mr. J. Cooper Calder, 
at Goold Hall. 

Winnipeg: Monthly Meeting at University Arts Building. 
Glasgow : Lecture, ‘‘ The Narrative Art of Charles Dickens,” by 
Mr. J. H. Steel, at Accountants’ Hall, at 8. 
10. Sheffield : Meeting at Cutlers’ Hall. Rev. Spencer Elliott. 
13. St. Pancras: Lecture, ‘‘ Architecture, and How to Enjoy It,’ by 
Mr. T. W. Hill, at the Orphanage, at 7-30. 
Southampton: Dickens Costume Supper, at Freemantle Parish 
Hall, at 7-30. 
14. Nottingham: Dickens Character Dance. 
17. Hull: Musical Evening, at the Metropole, at 7-45. 

18. St. Pancras: Ramble to the Southwark of Shakespeare and 
Dickens. Meet at 2-45 London Bridge Steps. 

23. Edinburgh: Lecture, “The Humanity of Charles Dickens,” by 
the Rev. Joseph Johnston, M.A., at Goold Hall. 

27. Sheffield : Whist Drive. 

28. Birmingham: Annual Meeting at Chamber of Commerce. 

28. Hackney: Short Papers, etc., at West Hackney Lecture Hall, at 
7-45, 

31. Hull: Annual Meeting at the Metropole, at 7-45. 


SAM WELLER 
Drawn by Hugh Thomson, R.I. 


From the Souvenir of the Dickens Birthday 
Commemoration Dinner, 1922 


